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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

. Department of the Interior, 

• Office of Education, 

Washington, D.C., July 19SS. 

Sir: One of the common inquiries today is, How can our 
schools save money? I think this bulletin furnishes part 
of the answer to that question especially for high schools of 
less than 100 or 150 enrollment. Since somewhat more than 
half of the high' schools in this country, or about 12,000, are 
believed to enroll 100 pupils or fewer this bulletin should 
find wide!' use. * 

Correspondence instruction has been urged upon us for 
a number of years as a means of enriching the curriculum, 

I can see no good reason *why most college preparatory 
students could not do the major part of their work in regular 
class work and take some courses by correspondence each 
year. This would undoubtedly effect a substantial savings 
in the cost of their education. ' 

In this bulletin will be found also information concerning 
places and institutions where correspondence courses have * 
been used with apparent success. The State school authorities 
assist in providing this work in Nebraska and we have heard 
no complaint. Perhaps other State officials will be willing 
to take it up or at least to extend thd service they now render 
to adults to adolescents also. A careful study of this bulle- 
tin should prove helpful to A £reat many high schools in 
improving their work and doing so economically. 

I recommend that this manuscript be published as a bulle- 
tin of this Office. 

Respectfully Submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

The Secbetary of the Interior 

y 
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A POTENTIAL ECONOMY 

I. INTRODUCTION 

During this time of economic stress more than ever before 
educational authorities are under obligation to effect every 
possible economy in the administration of public education. 
One such economy which has been widely suggested and 
which is being tried out in an increasing number of localities 
and with a growing variety of objectives is the use of high- 
school instruction by correspondence. It should be recog- 
nized at the outset, that it is not the purpose here to suggest 
that high-echool education by moil can or should be substi- 
tuted in lieu of the regular instruction in residence. So far 
as the facts are known to the author comparatively little’ of 
such substitution has been advocated or has taken place. 
The movement of using correspondence lessons to provide 
instruction on the hjgh-school level has made its greatest 
progress and has received its greatest endorsement because it 
has been recognized that here is a means of improving our 
present practices of secondary school administration, of en- 
riching its offerings, and in numerous wa^s of extending its 
services. The use of correspondence lessons in high school 
originally attracted interest because of its possibilities of 
supplementing our present high-school program. _ But more 
and more schoolmen are recognizing in this service some real 
economies in the whole scheme of secondary education. Cor- 
respondence lessons as such and the correspondence technique 
ef instruction' are 'rapidly gaining recognition because they 
have been found to serve the following general purposes: 

• 1. To eliminate many inordinately small clashes, especially 
in the junior and senior years of* large high schools and in all 
grades of the smaller high schools. The resulting increase in 
the pupil-teacher ratio naturally reduces the cost. 
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2. To enrich the offerings of the smaller high schools and 
to furnish unusual courses in the larger once, thus more 
closely fitting the school program to the various needs of 
those seeking to continue education to this level. 

3. To make it possible for the high school to meet the 
demand for vocational, technical, and other fields of instruc- 
tion more closely related to practical everyday living. - 

4. To provide a means for recognising individual differ- 
ences in instruction and in student progress. 

5. To serve as a means of providing post high-school edu- 
cation to persons who have graduated from high school, who 
are unemployed and who cannot afford to go to oollege. 
This objective is particularly attractive in localities where 
the school plant is overcrowded and the existing staff is 
overloaded. 

6. To provide high-schooj. education to persons who for a 
great many reasons stopped short of high-school graduation 
and who because of unemployment, additional leisure, the 
desire to remove college-entrance deficiencies, etc., wdsli to 
resume their interrupted education. 

7. To extend some rudiments of secondary education to 
persons Imng in sparsely settled areas or at isolated points 
where it would be uneconomical to undertake the assem- ' 
bling of classes for high-school work. 

8. To, provide evening school, continuation school, and ex- 
tension services in localities where regular classes are too 
small and the need too diversified to warrant such regular • 
classes. School systems now finding it necessary to curtail 
these types of school services are finding correspondence 
essons a means to continue a part of the work on a more 
limited basis. 

9. To facilitate the instruction of persons who are crippled 
invalided, or who for other reasons are either permanently 
or temporarily prevented from attending school regularly. 

10. To provide a means of adult education. This latter 
function has long been served by the various agencies fur- 
nishing correspondence courses. 

A good many of the usee and possibilities of correspond- 
ence courses on the, high-school level cited above as urged 
by advocates of this departure in education have received 
considerable impetus from the economic depression, Our 
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general economic scheme is geared toward more and more 
unemployment. Even before the depression technical de- 
velopments were constantly displacing the services of men 
and women with machinery. The invention and installa- 
tion of automatic device* tvhich lift the burdens from A\e 
backs of men are at the same time certain to result in a se- 
rious social problem, namely, the employment of fewer and 
fewer people per unit of commodity produced. This is 
true in all departments of production. Agricultural activi- 
ties, construction work, mining operations, and manufactur- 
ing enterprise, all can produce more and more of the com- 
modities needed with leas and leas man power'. This means 
that social institutions must assume greater and greater 
responsibilities both for the development of youth to fit them 
into the constantly changing and growing complexity of 
society and -for the greater leisure for all which must inevi- 
tably result from these changes. 

With the present problem of unemployment it is being 
widely urged that the upper leve^of public education be raised 
to the completion of high school if not through junior college. 
The argument is that the longer we keep our young people 
in school the longer we keep them either out of the ranks of 
the unemployed themselvee or we keep them from displacing 
employed men and women who have family responsibilities. 
Then, too, the growing complexity of life seems to demand 
longer periods of preparation. 

The tendency, therefore, is to impose greater responsi- 
bilities upon the public schools at the very time when they 
are faced with the task of reducing their staffs, with curtailing 
the expansion of building and equipment, and, in general, 
with effecting budgetary savings. Nyt only are the schools 
compelled to find ways and means of spending fewer tax 
dollars but they must find methods of making, these fewer 
dollars do the work which larger funds di^l before. 

Industrial codes now being adopted and which rule out 
child labor will greatly augment the numbers of children who 
will continue their education. ^ 

The purpose of this publication is to .show how correspond' 
ence courses and the correspondence technique may be used 
to effect economies both in terms of rendering for lees money 
school services which are already being provided and at the 
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frame time to extend such services to persons and ate-as which 
an' not now be 114 : reached. Information will, therefore, be 
presented on the following genenal problems: 

1 Js high-school instruction] by correspondence feasible? 

2 An' economies effected through such courses? 

3. Where may reliable courses on the high-school level 
be obtained? What courses? 

4i NMiat of the quality of high-school correspondence 
courses? How can these courses bo unproved? 

5. An' high schools using corn's jamdence courses'’ 

Where? With what success? 

6 . What administrative problems aro involved in the 

use of correspondence lessons in high school? 
How are these being solved? 

7. Where can additional information on the use of 

high-school courses by correspondence be obtained? 


II. fs HIGH-SCl.lOQL INSTRUCTION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE FEASIBLE? 

Perhaps the bapt abswer to the query of whether high- 
school instruction by correspondence is feasible is that this 
procedure is already in wide uaQ and that' the movement is 
constantly growing. No definite information on the number 
of pupils enrolled in correspondence courses on d^e high-school* 
level is available. It is most difficult to obtain such infor- 
mation. First, there is the- question of defining ^correspond- 
ence courses." The impetus during recent years given to 
individualized instruction has in a real way brought closer 
together the correspondence technique ajid classroom pro- 
cedures. The whole idea of more or less self-administrative 
lesson contracts employed by the Dalton plan, the “self- > 
' instructive and self-Corrective practice materials” of the 
\yinnetka plan, the “job sheet” idea long followed in voca- 
tional^ courses, all embody to a more or less degree the tech- 
niques of self-instruction, written assignment, individual 
pupil. work and progress, etc., long integral parts of instruc- 
tion by correspondence. If, therefore, "correspondence 
courses” include these techniques, it may be readily seen 
that the number of high-school pupils taught by this means 
is very great. 
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But evep outside of this broad interpretation of instruction 
hv corrospsa^lence, it insist be reAlired that there is a groat - * 

variety of practices which makes a complete count of persons 
studying high-school courses bv__correspk>ndence impossible 
Kor years universities and collegea have enrolled in high- 
w hool co rresjKmdence courses certain persons who had lost 
step with the educational system. Some of thes? wished to 
prepare for teachers’ examinations; others wished to make up 
coUege-en trance requirements. Then there was that large • 
group of persons who enrolled in commercial correspondence ’ • 
schools in the hope of preparing ifor certain positions or of. 
removing deficiencies in the path of certain vocational and 
professional objectives. • Very extravagant claim* have been 
made by such schools of tlie number of j>orsona* enrolled in 
these courses.* Data will lie submitted later to show the 
part these commercial schools art' playing in the whole corre-* 
spondence movement. ^ 

Any effort to show the feasibility of correspondence instruc- 
tion by citing figures on the extent to w hich such -courses are 
used also involves^he difficulty of defining “course. ” Some 
institutions offering correspondence instruction break the 
work up into individual projects or units of vorving lengths 
and call each a course. Others give a large sequence of units 
congtitutin^the equiviylent of a course pursued for a full 
year in regular high-school al tendance and call this a 
• “course.” Still others report units equal to semester 
copu«Sm&r^quarter courses. It is clear that when enroll- 
ments are counted* on one basis the .total number of 
pupils taking correspondence instruction is very much greater 
than when enrollment is counted on the basis of all pupilA in a 
sequence or curriculum of courses. j» • . 

Then, too, there are coming to be greater, and greater 
nurtib^re of pupils who are enrolled in the regular high 
schools but who pursue one or more courses by corre- 
spondence offered either by commercial institutions, by the « 
regular higher institutions of learning, 6r even by State 
departments of education. Since such pupils divide their 
time between both the residence and correspondence type of 
instruction any effort to gage * the scope of the corre- 
spondence movement becomes further complicated. . . 
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Some fairly definite evidence of the extent to which high- 
school courses by correspondence are employed is, however, 
available. A recent study by Alderman 1 found that out of 
800 institutions reporting to. a questionnaire 21 State univer- 
sities, 10 teachers colleges or normal schools, 9 private col- 
leges, and 1 State department of education prqvided and 
offered correspondence lessons in high-school subjects. In 
192y Maul 2 made a study of ^ojTespondence^ instruction 
conducted by teachers colleges and normal Schools. He 
found that of 157 such institutions 24 were offering high- 
school courses. These latter schools- enrolled in these 
courses a total of 945 pupils. 

In a survey of correspondence instruction in the United 
, States Bittner and Malloiy * foupd considerable information 
on the extent to which such courses on the high-school level - 
are offered by universities and colleges. They found that of 
39 State universities and State colleges which were members 
of the National University Extension Association 25 offered 
high-school courses by correspondence. The study pointed 
out the difficulty of getting definite enrollment figures but it 
concluded that “the approximate total number of students 
taking high-school correspondence courses through the 25 
institutions in 1929-30 is 6,000. Students enrolled in high- 
school correspondence courses of other colleges and normal 
schools probably total another 6,000. ” 

U0 SCHOOLS TRY CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Aside from these figures various sources of information 
have revealed that there are about 180 high schools in the 
United- States which either have experimented with instruc- 
tion by correspondence or are now trying out this method. 
A recent study 4 of the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion found that of 96 high schools reporting to a questionnaire • 

> Alderman, L. R. College and University Extension Helps In Adult Education, 1038-28. 
Washington, D.C., OovernnJmt Printing Offloo. (U.B. Office of Education Bulletin, 183CL 
no. 10.) 

, 1 Maul, Ray 0. A Study of Administrative Practices In Correspondence Study Depart' 
menu of Taaoban Colleges and Normal Schools. Stadias In Education, voL 1, no. 1. ir.n. 
»a State Teachers College. (Rfeumft of Master's Thesis, University of ie») 

» Bittnsr, W. 8. and Mallory, H. T. University Teaching by Mali. New York, Macmil- 
lan Co., ISO. (High -school chapter not published. Loaned by Dr. Bittner of Uni- 

versity for this study.) 

* Kefauver, Q. N„ NoR V. H., ancTDrake, O. E. How JA high K&ools um oorreepcndeooe 
School He, 17 : UU-M3, May. 1M2. 
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on the subject 48 said that they either were using or had used 
correspondence lessons. Enrollments ranged from 1 pupil to 
70 pupils per school. Forty-one schools giving information 
on this point reported a total of 305 pupils; or an average of 
7 or 8 pupils per school. 

As indicated, the study cited above^hould not be thought of 
as in any sense giving complete statistics on correspondence 
courses now employed by and administered through the public, 
high schools of the United States. In the first place the list 
of schools experimenting with such courses, was not -com- 
plete. In the second place only about half of the schools to 
Hvhich the questionnaires were sent returned replies. Some 
idea of the scofle and progifess of the use of correspondence 
lessons as a means of improving publio education on the 
high-school level may be obtained from the history of this 
movement in one State. According to a recent report by 
Professor Broady,® of the University of Nebraska, “super- 
vised correspondence study' in Nebraska had its beginning 
in the summer of 1929. The first year Latin and English 
were offered in a village high school in Northwest Nebraska. 
The next year 8 schools undertook supervised correspondence 
study with a total of 46 pupils registered- The service has 
continued to expand until at present more than 60 Schools, 
registering more than 200 students, ar^ cooperating with the 
university.”. 

Commercial schools are also , playing a significant role in 
the movement. In a recent survey of education by corre- 
spondence, Stuart Chase® declares that in a single one of 
these institutions “the total enrollment averaged 170,000 a 
year from 1920 to 1930,” and since the beg inning of thin 
school in 1891 “close to 4,000,000 enrollment cards have 
been recorded, six ’times as many freshmen as have entered 
the gates of Harvard in 300 years.” He declares that it is 
most difficult to get “accurate total figures” but that the 

1 Broady, K. O. The Nebraska Plan of Enriching the Curriculum of Bmall High Schools. 
Address before the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the National University Extension 
Association, Bloomington, Ind., May 25, 1988. 

* Chase, Stuart. Two Hundred Thousand Students nod 4/XXMXX) Al umni , Fortune. 

7: 06-71, 96-101, Juno 1998. 
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following table imparts a general idea of the magnitude of the 
enterprise: 

Total annual enrollment in correspondence 

schools 750, 000 

Total tuition fees paid per year (gross income) $26, 000, 000 

Number of private profit-making schools 100 

Number of universities and colleges giving home 
study courses 160 

Of especial interest to a consideration of the use of corre- 
spondence courses on the high-school level are the following 
percentages which Mr. Chase attributes to J. S. Noffsinger, 7 
dlf the National Home Study Council, who found that of 
107,346 students enrolled in 19 representative correspondence 
schools 34 percent had a previous education equal to grade- 
school or loss, 46 percent had been in or had graduated from 
high school, 14 percent'had done some college work, 1 percent 
had graduated from college, and for 5 percent information 
concerning previous education was not available. Chase 
also found that “students range from 14 years of age to 65, 
with a median at 26. Seventy-five percent of them are above 
college graduation age of 22.” 

Though very general in character the foregoing statistics 
show that there is a great demand for correspondence courses, 
that many of the persons enrolling desire instruction on the 
high-echool level, and that most of the persons enrolled are 
"still comparatively young. The data pot only indicate a 
demand for such courses, but the fact that such enormous 
numbera have furthered their education by means of corre- 
spondence courses compel the conclusion that instruction of 
this kind is feasible.. 

USE OK COOKSES OKOWINO 

All the available evidence seems to indicate that the 
practice of using correspondence courses as a means of 
providing high-school education is growing, {dore pupils 
are enrolling in such courses, larger numbers of high schools 
are experimenting with these cohrses, and the educational 
literature is giving more and more attention to the movement. 
The movement can scarcely be said to be new or untried. 

’ Noflttocer, J. 8 . Cormpondmoe Schools, Lyotomt, Ohautaaqnaa. New York: Mao- 
mllka Co. 1091 
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Id Canada this movement has spread from British Columbia 
eastward until now the four Western Provinces — British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoha — have 
developed correspondence departments. Haviftgdknjnd this 
"method successful in the elementary grades they have now 
extended its use to high-school levels. In British Columbia 
correspondence courses giving public-school education were 
started nearly 15jears ago. Three years ago this service 
was extended to the high school. No enrollment data are 
available but shortly after this work was inaugurated an 
editorial in School Review * 8 said: 

The Department of Education of British Columbia for more than a 
year has been offering correspondence courees in high-school subjects. 
During this first year applications were received from approximately 
600 students, many of whom resided in remote parts of the province. 

A letter from A. B. Ross, director of correspondence in- 
struction in the Department of Education of Saskatchewan, 
reported that for the year 1931 courses were prepared for the 
first three grades of the high school and that a total of 5,400 
pupils were enrolled in such courses. 

In Alberta, so far su? information is available, more than 
500 pupils are enrolled annually but these activities are 
limited to the elementary grades. There is, however, much 
enthusiasm concerning the success of correspondence lessons 
for children in areas where the maintenance of a regular school 
is not feasible, and some work has been done looking toward 
extending the service to the secondary level. 

Educational authorities of Manitoba report that “for the 
2 years in which we have sent out correspondence work in 
grade IX we have had 500 and 600 pupils, respectively. 
Next year we are adding grade X.” 

Public education by correspondence has also achieved con- 
siderable prominence in Australia and in Puerto Rico. The 
Puerto Ricfl Department of Education 9 reports that in 6 
years from 1925, when this departure was undertaken, until 
1931, the date of the report, “enrollments had increased from 

• High -School Com*pond«DM Counts In British Columbia, School Review, SB : 87-80, 

February 1981. 

9 Letter to C. L. Wlwemip, end published In his Correspondence Study of the Secondary 
School Level. Doctor’s Thesis, New York University, 1982. 
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276 to more than 3,000." By far the most of these courses 
are on the high -school level. 

For nearly two decades various States of 'Australia have 
tried out- correspondence lessons as a means of bringing 
education to areas where there were too few children to main, 
tain a regular school economically. The Australian States 
were probably the first to resort to correspondence as a 
means of extending educational services. Descriptive ac- 
counts of these activities have appeared in the educational 
journals from time to time. Reference to these may be had 
through the bibliography appended to this study. 

On the strength of the large number of institutions offering 
high-school correspondence courts, the enrollment in a single 
year in such courses in the United States of more than 12,000 
pupils, the number of high schools which have endorsed work 
of this kind, and the wide success of such courses in other 
countries, the evidence seems to be overwhelming that such 
courses are feasible. Indeed, the indications are that the 
movement holds much promise for the ecbnomical spread 
and enrichment of secondary education in the United States. 

III. WHAT ECONOMIES ARE POSSIBLE IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION THROUGH 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES? 

The economy aspects of the movement of providing or 
supplementing secondary education by the correspondence 
technique must be approached from several angles. For 
purposes of this account the potential economies which may 
be effected by this means have been organized and will be 
discussed from the standpoint of four major questions; (1) 
Can correspondence courses be used to reduce the cost of 
providing high-school education? (2) Can such courses be- 
come the means of improving the quality of secondary edu- 
cation, thus resulting in larger returns for the school dollar? 
(3) Can they be used to provide opportunities for secondary 
education to isolated children without exorbitant increases 
in costs? and (4) Do such courses contain possibilities of 
keeping high-school graduates, persons who would normally 
attend night schools, and others profitably employed and 
growing educationally during this unusual time of unem- 
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ployment and economic stress? There are, of course, other 
ways through which this device could effect educational 
economies. These will be cited only briefly. 

A. SAVINGS IN PER* CAPITA C08TS 

There can be no doubt that small high schools have been 
established in many of our States without sufficient numbers • 
of available pupils to make it administratively possible to 
furnish an acceptable quality of secondary education at 
reasonable costs. A recent study *• showed that in 1928 there 
were 130 schools in the United States which were attempt- 
ing to offer 4 years of high-school work with but a single 
teacher each, and 1,195 schools were offering a 4-year program 
1 .with only two teachera each. Indeed, it was found that the me- 
dian rural h%h school employed but three teachers. Statistics 
show that due to increasing proportions of children attending 
high school there is a slight tendency for -these schools to 
increase in size, but even as late as 193jhthe latest comparable 
figures available, nearly 55 percent or all our high schools 
enrolled fewer than 100 pupils each, and more than a fourth 
had enrollments of fewer than 50 pupils. 

A number of prominent educators 11 have. questioned the 
necessity of so many small schools. They have invariably 
shown 'that small schools are expensive and that the quality 
of their services falls considerably short of what secondary 
education ought to be. Through the use of correspondence 
courses many of these extremely small high schools could be 
eliminated. In Australia and in the western Provinces of 
Canada high schools are not organized unless there is a 
sufficient number of available ^udents. In these Countries 
children who cannot afford to go away to attend school and 
who cannot be economically transported begin their high- 
school education by correspondence courses furnished by the 
central departments of education. The costs are naturally 

*• QaomnlU, W. H. The Smallness of America's Rani High Schools. Washington, D.C., ' 
Government Printing Office, 1030. (U.8. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1080, no. 13.) , * 

n Asbbaugh, E. J. Hifh School in Every School District Mean* Too Many 8maD Schools. 

School lib, 14 : 133-136, 138, March 1030. Combe, M. L. Efficiency In to Site 

of High School. Richmond, Va., State Department of Education, Division of Reaearob and 
Surveys, 1037. Holy, T. O. Distribution of County High Bcbbks. Educational TToKaroh 
Bulletin, 8 : 413-418, October 1880. (College of Education, Ohio Mate University .) 
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much lower than when schools are maintained for am^l ] 


The effort of our high schools to meet the needs of so 
cosmopolitan a group of children as now annually present 
themselves for enrollment in our high schools is resulting in 
an ever-increasing number of courses. Efforts on the part 
of high schools to prepare their pupils for the growing com- 
plexities of modern economic and social life have resulted in 
the practice of offering several curricula, each accompanied 
with large numbers of elective courses. With elimination of 
many pupils in their progress through high school the junior 
and senior classes, where elective courses are most prevalent, 
have a tendency to become small. This tendency is aug- 
mented by the necessity on the part of pupils of m airing U p 
certain subjects needed for high-e£hool graduation or of 
supplying certain deficiencies for college entrance. All of 
this means the multiplication of classes and a tendency to 
reduce the number of pupils per class. 

A recent survey u of 72 Ohio counties found that a total 


of 94 high-school classes enrolled but 1 or 2 pupils each; 
it found a total of 697 other classes enr olling 3 to 5 pupils 
each. In a study of 263 high schools in the State of Oregon 
with a total of 6,753 classes, Stetson u found that 14.7 percent 
of these classes enrolled only from 1 to 5 pupils each, 20.2 
percent had 6 to 10 pupils, 18.2 percent had 11 to 15 pupils, 
17.6 percent had 16 to 20 pupils, and only 29.3 percent of 
the classes had more than 20 pupils each. “The most 
striking point in this summary”, Stetson concludes, “is the 
fact that more than one third of the 6,753 classes did not 
enroll more than 10 pupils each and one seventh had fewer 
than 6 pupils.” 

Ferriss, Gaumnitz, and Brammell 14 report in Monograph 
. No. 6 of the National Survey of Secondary Education that in 
a representative number of schools enrolling fewer th<m 40 
high-school pupils they found an average of 9 pupils per 

u Collin*, M. Bart*. Tutorial Noadi of Ohio Hifh Educational BaMarcb BaB* 

Un, 0 : April ltOO. 

“ Station, F. R- The Oitanintion and Admlnbtntlon of Standard High School*, Uni- 
rersity of Oncon, Education Soria*, vol. 2, no. 7, pp. 271-371 

“ Farrias, B. N., Ornnntti, W. H., and BrammaD, P. Roy. The «m«iw secondary 
School*. National Survey of Secondary Kdoeatlon, WaahlnytOb, D.O., Oortrnmtnt Prlntinc 
Offlo*, 1M3. (U.8. Offlo* of Education, Bulletin. 1«3, pa. 17, Mooocraph No. A) 
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teacher; in Schools of 41 to 75 pupils there were 13 pupils to 
each teacher; in schools enrolling 76 to 150 there were 16 
pupils per teacher; in those with enrollments of 151 to 300 
there were 20 pupils per teacher; and in schools larger than 
300 there were 25 pupils for each teacher. The average 
number of teachers per school was /found to be 3, 4, 7, 10, 
and 18 in the respective enrollment groups. Since these data 
dealt with high schools, all of which offered complete pro- 
grams for<4 years dfc high-school work, it is clear that many 
of the classes were vtory small. 

0 

ft 

OHIO’S TUTORIAL PLAN 

Data such as those cited could be multiplied. The facts 
submitted are illustrative of the general practice of our high 
schools of permitting many classes to function which enroll 
small numbers of pupils. We cannot escape the conclusion » 
that when schools and classes are small the per capita costa 
are inordinately high. Indeed, it has been abundantly 
shown by various studies that until a school reaches an 
enrollment of about 300 pupils the per capita costa bear an 
inverse ratio to the size of the school. There is no doubt that 
correspondence lessons could be used to eliminate many of 
these small schools and classes. Indeed, this irf the major 
purpose advanced by some of the advocates of the use of 
this device. In Ohio u a scheme was developed whereby all 
classes enrolling fewer than a given number of pupils were to 
be abandoned. % Groups- of children needing certain specific • 
high-school courses were to be provided for by a tutorial 
system, under Which these pupils were to be assembled for 
certain initial instructions and to be given more or less self- 
administrative lesson materials involving the best character- 
istics of correspondence lessons. They were then to work at 
home or in any other convenient place near home. The 
scheme provided for a tutor who assigns the lesson materials 
prepared by subject-matter specialists in the State Depart-, 
ment of Education, who reads and corrects the study prod- 
ucts, and who keeps scheduled office hours, say once a week, 

' at a certain central point to which pupils might come for 
guidance and help. According to those evolving the scheme 

« Op. dt. 
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“the tutorial plan was worked out to embrace the conven- 
iences of the correspondence method, together with the 
advantages of the contract plan." ** The author might have 
added that it also involves certain aspects of “peripatetic "-or 
“itinerant" teaching. In the matter of costs preliminary 
investigatibns in connection with the Ohio plan showed that 
reductions could be effected from approximately $25 per 
pupil -semester-subject found for the small classes abandoned 
to about $10 for the same unit of instruction under the plan 
utilizing the correspondence technique. 

In a recent address before the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Dr. A. A. Reed 17 of the University of Nebraska cited - 
seven primary objectives or functions which an experiment 
with correspondence courses in high school has revealed as 
attainable. 

Second in his list is economy in the operation of schools. 

He asserts that "many high schools large and small are in- 
structing class groups so small that supervised correspond- 
ence work would be much lees costly." He declares that 
this objective has assumed a place of especial importance 
during the prepent period of economic distress. Doctor 
Reed points out that the substitution of correspondence 
study for many courses offered on the traditional p lan has 
made it possible to close some of the smallest high schools, 
to eliminate many small classes, and to accomplish the same 
or better results, with fewer teachers. “Prom information 
available," he reports, “it appears that the financial savings - 
from the use of a combination of classes and alternation of 
subjects, together with the use of supervised correspondence 
study as applied to the small high schools in Nebraska would 
amount to approximately a milli on dollars a year." 

COMPARISON OF COSTS „ 

Comparatively little exact data can be found to show 
definite reductions in costs which can be attributed to the use 
of correspondence lessons. The whole question is involved 
with the problem of the number, variety, and quality of 

M Bate, H. W. The Tutorial Plan for Ohio Schools. Educational TTsawrrh Bulletin, 

8 : 123-132, March 1850. 

11 Head, A. A. Nebraska's Experiment with Rural Hlfh Schools. Educational Record, 
toL 14, no. A July 1881 
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coujreee a school attempts to offer, the pupil-teacher ratio 
resulting, and sues of classes maintained. There is, how- 
ever, considerable information which shows that such courses 
cost comparatively less than courses offered b residence. 

By letter, Earl T. Platt, b charge of the Nebraska experi- 
ment, cited the following result of a study comparing the cost 
of correspondence bstruction b a certain school with costs 
under the traditional plan' during the previous year: 

In terms of money *pent V and education purchased, correepondenoe 
study was found to be an excellent investment. Such course* were 
offered to 14 pupils, 6 in history of English literature and 8 in seoond- 
year Latin. The total cost, figured with a safe margin for supplies and 
deterioration of texts, was 1177.72. The total was arrived at in the 
following manner: 

Cost of fee* for 14 courses at 17 each $©& 00 

Cost of matriculation 14. oo 

Cost of stamps and envelopes at $0.03 per lesson per 

pupil ft 72 

Cost for paper, Ink, pens, deterioration on texts, etc. . 66. 00 

V t 

Total cost _• $177.72 

This proved to be a oost of $12.70 per pupil subject. That is, the 
school district spent $12.70 for each pupfl in each subject During the 
year previous to the introduction of the correspondence oouraes the 
oost per pupil subject given in residence was $28.88. 

The figures showing costs of correspondence courses are for 
the year 1929—30 and those for the traditional courses are for 
the previous year. The figures are exact, arid since they 
predate the depression they are believed to represent fair 
comparisons. 

Supt. S. C. Mitchell, 1 * who evolved the Benton Harbor 
plan under which he employed correspondence lessons de- 
veloped and sold by commercial correspondence schools, 
declares that courses given by correspondence are cheaper 
than any taught in the traditional way. By the simple 
procedure of finding the total cost of each class and dividing 
this by the number of pupils enrolled he found the per stu- 
dent subject costs for a year of instruction as bdicated 
for the following several departments of his high school: 

S. O. The B«atoa Harbor Pftn— An Economy MeMure. Amwfcu School 
Botrd Journal, 84: V-&L, April 19B. 
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Agriculture. 

Home economic* 
Phymcal •cience. 

Mathemmtics 

Foreign l*ngu**e 
Social science*... 


. $23. 96 Natural science* lift 63 

17.31 Manual art* 10.60 

. 14. 60 Commercial 10 05 

12 W English. ( £ 26 

. # 11. 28 Correspondence 7 oi 

-11.23 




He points out that “the actual cost Co the student vanes 
with the type of correspondence course he takes. Obviously 
some courses will be more expensive than mjbera. . At present 
this cost seems to run between one andfive dollars for a 
per pupil semester subject unit of work.” Superintendent 
Mitchell has been a pioneer in the field of employing corre- 
spondence courses in high school, fie inaugurated this 
departure in 1923. His long experience with t.hi« type of 
instruction should qualify him to speak on the question of 
relative costs. Another superintendent a who has made con- 
siderable use of correspondence courses in hi gh school has 
found that correspondence study is in no wise prohibitive. 
Jn fact the per capita cost is often lees than that of many 
courses now being offered in high school." 

Kefauver, Noll, and Drake * concluded from the replies 
received from 46 high schools relating to the question of 
cost and other administrative problems that: "On the whole, 
it is evident that this type of instruction is used with consider- 
able success by a number of small high schools. They are 
pleased with the result and regard the practioe favorably. 
It is not expensive as compared with the cost of adding to 
the staff and the equipment." Individual reports declared 
"it decreases administrative costs." 

According to a study by Wiaseman® made during the year 
1931 of 13 universities and 18 teachers colleges which fur- 
nished high -school correspondence courses, tuitions and fees 
w.ere found to range from $8 to $44 per high-school credit, 
the average cost being about $18.50 per pupil per subject 
per year. 

In a study of 15 State universities, Bittner and Mallory “ 
found a range in costs per high-school correspondence course 


» Wowtao, a X. 
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from $10 to $30, with an average per capita cost of about 
$19 per subject per year. Several other State universities 
were found to charge on the basis of assignments, or they 
quoted different prices for succeeding courses from the first 
course. The University of Chicago quoted a price per half 
unit of $25 if paid for separately, but by paving $47 at one 
’ time a person might have 2 half units, and by paying $65 at 
one time 3 half-unit courses. Columbia University quoted 
$85 for the first course and $35 for each succeeding course 
up to 16. High -school correspondence courses are furnished 
by the State Department of Education of Massachusetts 
at an average of $4.50 per half-year course and $8 per full- 
year course. The University of Nebraska * has recently 
announced a price of $6 per student semester subject and a 
registration fee of $1 per student. This institution further 
announces that if schools wish to purchase courses to be 
used as individualized instruction material, the courses are 
available at the following pricee: 


1 to 4 copi«/. 

6 to 9 copies 

10 to 10 copies. 
30 to 80 copies . 


tan* 

11.26 40 to 60 copies IU 86 

1.15 60 to 00 copies 75 

1. 06 100 copies or more . 60 

. 06 


To the costs given above must often be added costs of 
postage, textbooks, and sometimes examination fees. Since 
each pupil is expected to carry four subjects, the average per 
pupil cost for a full year of high-school instruction by corre- 
spondence niay be estimated from the various figures given 
to be about $75 to $80 per year. Comparing these to $122, 
the approximate per capita costs for regular high-school in- 
struction in cities' of the United States for 1930, we see 

dearly that costs for correspondence instruction are consid- 
erably lowei . l# Hlesper capita cost of $122 per year for high- 
school instruction in residence does not indude any chargee for 
administrative control,, operation, maintenance, financing, 
and die like. Of course, when correspondence courses are 
taken as a part of the regular high -school program some of 
the overhead ooets must in fairness also be charged to pupils 
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pursuing sitch courses. It shofild also be borne in mind that 
the per capita costs of regular high -school instruction give® 
above are for city schools only, a general figure for all high 
schools not being available. Since the pupil-teacher ratios 
are much lower in the smaller high schools than in the larger 
city schools the per capita costa of instruction for all schools 
would probably be considerably higher than 1122 per year. 

Although most of the progress made in the use of corre- 
spondence lessons in high school has been motivated by pur- 
poses other than merely cutting costa the evidence is conclu- 
sive that ti*s device does have the possibilities of saving 
money. Wherever correspondence study costs are compared 
to those for traditional instruction the testimony is most 
favorable to the correspondence procedure. Director Har- 
greaves, of British Columbia, where correspondence courses 
have been used for about 15 years, writes: “You. may take 
my word for it, this is the beet spent money in British Colum- 
bia and gives entire satisfaction to parents and pupils." And • 
the commissioner of education of Puerto Ricp reports “The 
cost per capita for secondary instruction by the Bureau (of 
Extension) is $10.87, while for the (regular) public schools it 
is $63, approximately." 

As has been pointed out the matter of determining the . 
actual oosta of correspondence lessons is most difficult. 
Wherever the practice prevails of obtaining such courses from 
the extension department of universities and colleges such 
courses are prepared, the returns read and criticized as a 
regular part of the institutions’ service to the State. Pro- 
fessors often do the work on a part-time basis. The actual 
costs to the State can, therefore, scarcely be ascertained. 
No safe estimates can at this time be undertaken of actual 
savings possible through the use of correspondence lessons. 
Should they come into wide use it seems obvious that the 
preparation of such lessons could be undertaken cooperatively 
by several States, their administration oould beome central- 
ized, and the work more or less standardized. By theee m eans 
the costs of production and administration of such oourses 
could undoubtedly be reduced below what they now ar$. 
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B ECONOMICAL IMPROVEMENT AND ENRICHMENT 
OP SECONDARY EDUCATION THROUGH 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

The question which has chiefly motivated those interested 
in introducing the correspondence technique into the high 
schools of thin country has obviously been enrichment ami 
improvement of secondary education rather than merely 
reducing cost. Important as the latter aspect of the move- 
ment is, it is probably a point more pertinent to economy to 
inquire rigorously into the question of what a large number 
of our high schools are now purchasing for the dollar ex- . 
pended. It has been widely maintained that the chief prob- 
lem of secondary education, especially in the more sparCaly 
settled communities, is the very limited and stereotyped 
offerings constituting the high-school program. Numerous 
studies have shown that excej^in the larger communities the 
high-school curriculum is largely limited to college prepara- 
tory courses. Vocational courses, fields of study more closely 
related to modern life, courses of peculiar and vital interest j 
or value to individual pupils have commonly been shut out 
for want of staff, room, time, and most of all, because of the 
excessive costs entailed in the multiplication of small classes. 

Now more than ever educators have the responsibility of 
checking the product as well as the production methods to 
assure themselves that the schools are really rendering the 
vital services which they tfiight render. J 

Perhaps the most comprehensive plan thus far evolved 
for the enrichment and vitaluation of secondary education, 
especially in our smaller schools, is now being worked out 
in Nebraska.** This plan involves three major procedures: 

(1) Alternation of classes, (2) locally administered individual 
instruction, and (3) supervised correspondence study. Defi- 
nite programs and schedules have been worked out and 
as will be seen below excellent results are being obtained. 

Only in a general way can the advantages found by the 
Nebraska experiment be cited as a direct saving in costs. 

The economy features of most of the advantages cited must 

* Broady, KL O., Platt, E./T., and Ball, M D. Practical Procedures for Enriching the 

Curriculum of Small High School*. University of Nebraska, Educational Monograph 
Ne. 2, Jam in* 
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be sought in terms of more and better high-school education 
so greatly needed, especially in the smaller communities. 
The task this institution has set itself has been to demon- 
strate in selected high schools strategically located the place 
of correspondence lessons in a completely reorganized scheme 
of secondary education. A grant of $5,000 has been given 
by the Carnegie foundation to the University of Nebraska 
to help to defray the expenses of investigating ways and 
means by which the educational services of the small high 
school may be improved. A bulletin entitled “Practical 
Procedures for Enriching the Curriculums of Small High 
Schools", and a number of additional printed and mimeo- 
graphed circulars have been issued by the university describ- 
ing various aspects of the experiment. 

Besides savings in costs those in charge of the Nebraska 
experiment envisage a long list of advantages resulting to 
high-school education from courses by correspondence. 
Publications emanating from this source point out first of 
, all that by this means the subject offerings may be increased. 
They anrue that “only by the use of supervised correspond- 
ence study can the special interests and abilities of all high- 
school pupils be cared for. Every administrator knows that 
ty force all those who gp to high school to take college 
preparatory work certainly results in giving many of the 

pupils courses that are not suited to them. ,, 

¥ 

ADVANTAGES OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Some “specific advantages" that grow out of or are closely 
related to the enrichment of secondary education by corre- 
spondence courses pointed out by these publications are: 
(1) Provisions may thereby be made for problem and gifted 
pupils. Without some unusual device like correspondence 
lessons the smaller schools are unable to provide for the 
peculiar needs of the various deviates. (2) Provisions may 
be made for irregular students through thin means. The 
mostMrequent difficulty with alternation of courses in the 
smaller schools, an administrative device commonly used to* 
reduce some of the' many small classes', arises in connection 
with the irregular pupils, that is to say, those who must 
start late in the year, those who have nofbved in from another 
school district, or those who have for other reasons been 
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retarded. These irregular pupils can very handily be cared 
for by supervised correspondence study, thereby leaving in 
* full operation any schedule built upon alternation. (3) 
Worth-while courses may be provided by supervised corre- 
spondence lessons for postgraduates or for adults who wish 
to continue their education. (4) Through correspondence 
lessons, schools may make available instruction in vocational 
Subjects. Small schools especially have thus far been unable 
to offer the opportunity for growth or orientation in the 
vocations which so often are of all-absorbing interest to some 
of the pupils attending. ^ 

A number of other important uses of supervised correspond- 
ence courses, closely related to the enrichment and vitaliza- 
tion of secondary education, have been revealed by the 
Nebraska experiment. It was found that by this means the 
teaching load of the administrator could be decreased, thus 
leaving tune for greatly needed study and solution of super- ' 
visory and ad minis trative problems. It was also found that 
correspondence materials could be used to supplement and 
enrich the educational activities of the regular classes. 
Schools have found it feasible to purchase correspondence 
courses in their entirety at the be ginning pf the course. 

These the teachers have used to supplement their regular 
work or to conduct on a supervised study-basis two or more 
related courses At the same time. Greater individualization 
of instruction has also been accomplished by use ef these 
materials. v ' 

The costs have been found to be nominal and decidedly 
justified by the results obtained. Still another advantage 
found for supervised correspondence lessons in high schools 
was that it provided a higher type of instruction than could 
otherwise be given in subjects for which, teachers are not 
prepared, but which, especially in the smaller schools, they 
are so frequently called upon to teach. 

TYPES or CORRESPONDENCE COURSES CHOSEN 

Definite proof of the fact that pupils attending high schools 
desire lin^s of study and preparation which are not now being 
offered in our high schools can be had by an examination of 
the types of courses chosen by those who are taking corre- 
spondence courses both as a part of their work in a regular 
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high school or direct from a correspohdence school on their 
own initiative. 

Superintendent Mitchell * writes: “ More than 400 courses 
are available to the boys and girls of Benton Harbor through 
the correspondence department. . . . Practically all of the 
courses are directly vocational. With this number and 
variety a boy or girl who wants to learn can gbt good training 
for almost anything he can think of . . . . At present there 
are 136 students enrolled in 12 different (correspondence) 
courses.” They are listed as follows: 

Mechanical drawing 49 

Pupils' automotive 15 

Electrical.... T.. 14 


Civil service 4 

Ship drafting 3 

Commercial, business manage* 
ment, commercial art, and 

blueprint reading, each 2 

Landscape gardening, car* 
tooning, and sheet-metal 
drafting, each 1 


Salesmanship 11 

High-school subjects 10 

Architectural drafting 10 

Advertising. 6 

Special mathematics. 5 

Tool desigj . 4 

Wisseman * secured information from 65 pupils who had 
completed a total of 77 correspondence courses. These 
courses were grouped under 10 subjects and pupil enrollments 
were found to be as follows: 


Engineering 5 

Academic subjects 4 

Electricity, civil servioe, and 
farming 2 


Mechanics 32 

Related arte 10 

Business courses 8 

Radio 7 

Poultry. ' 5 

He points out that all but 11 of these courses are technical 
and Vocational. Mechanics, radio, and related arts, such as 
drawing, painting, and decorating, prove to be the most 
popular. 

C. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AS A MEANS OF ECONOM- 
ICALLY PROVIDING SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
8PAR8ELY SETTLED COMMUNITIES 

A third procedure by which high-sifttool correspondence 
courses can become a means to economy in education is that 
of providing secondary education in certain sparsely settled 
areas in which there are too few pupils to warrant the estab- 
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lishmenl And maintenance of a high school and where trans- 
portation to existing schools is not feasible. Except for 
older persons this particular use of high -school correspondence 
lessons has not had, so far as this author knows, extensive 
development in the United States. Educational authorities 
of other countries, particularly in the several .states of Y 
Australia and the western provinces of Canada, have defi- 
nitely recognized this possibility in correspondence lessons. 
Indeed, it Se^ms to be the chief purpose motivating thi« type 
of service in -these countries. Whereas the development is 
still in its beginning stages, having been in progress on, the 
higb*school level only 2 or 3 years, the movement is 
showing rapid growth and is winning wide approval. Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister C. K. Rogers, of the Province of 
Manitoba, in a letter declares that “for the 2 years in which 
we have sent out correspondence work in grade IX (thus 
far limited to. this grade) we have had 500 and 600 pupils, 
respectively. Next year we are adding grade X. These 
courses have proved the necessity for such an arrangement 
in these times. Ordinarily the rural school pupil on comple- 
tion of grade VIII could get the money to attend the nearest 
liigh-school center for his secondary education. Practically 
all of the students now enrolled in grade IX with us would 
have gone without high-school education altogether if they 
had not been able to get the work by correspondence.” 

His letter further states that: “In several cases where the 
enrollment in an outlying school district gets very small, we 
close the school and put the children on correspondence les- 
sons. It is much more economical than operating the 
school since we are able to provide for these children at a per 
capita cost of about $14.” 

In the United States we have made it our goal to provide 
secondary education to every child who desires to attend 
high school. As a result we have, as pointed out above, 
established great numbers of high schools, many of them too 
small as operated at present to provide an acceptable quality 
of education and nearly always expensive. We have made 
wide use of transportation, have resorted to dormitories, and 
have developed ingenious schemes of organization; all of 
them calculated to bring secondary education to the child, but 
nearly always the results have been expensive when com- 
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pared to high-school costs in the larger centers, especially 
when quality of work waa considered. 

But despite the very large number of high schools with 
inordinately small enrollments and teaching staffs and with 
the special methods employed there are still a great many 
children, especially those living in the rural communities, 
who are not attending high schools and who under present 
administrative setups cannot attend such schools. For the 
Nation as a whole the United States Office of Education has 1 
derived reliable estimates which show that in 1930 only 
about 68 percent of all children 14 to 17 years of gge entered 
high schools. Thes^j^tj mates also showed that about 95 
percent of those within these age groups who live in the cities 
reach this level of education and that only about 41 percent . 
of those living in centers of 2,500 or fewer population reach 
the high school. Further statistics could be adduced to show 
that in the more sparsely settled States, and especially in the 
rural areas of such States, the proportion of children con- 
tinuing their education as far as high school is very much 
smaller than the percentages shown above. 

Several studies have clearly shown that the availability of 
a high school within a reasonable distance from a child’s home 
is one of the most important factors which determine whether 
or not a child continues to this level of education. After an 
exhaustive study of the factors affecting high school attend- 
ance Palm 17 concluded that the more high schools there are 
per 10,000 people the greater the proportion of children 
attending such schools. From a study of 13 States Troxel * 
found a positive correlation between the proportion of rural 
children attending high schools and the number of such 
schools available per population unit of 0.94. He drawB the 
conclusion that “evidently the way to secure attendance of 
rural children at high school is to provide high schools near 
to the children’s homes.’’ Bringing high schools nearer to 
rural children’s homes means, of course, more small high 
schools or other expensive methq^s of providing secondary 
education. 1 

r Palm, R. R. The Factors of 8 lie of High School and Popularisation of Secondary £do- 
catkm in the United States. Master's thesis. University of Minnesota, I09B. * 

■ Trazal, O. L. State Control of Secondary Education. Baltimore, Warwick, and York, 
im 
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A study by Cook and Gaumnite * of the whole problem of 
the availability of schools in rural communities showed that 
in most of 'the States there are considerable numbers of 
children who live so far from the schools upon which they 
must depend for their educational progress that either they 
cannot attend at all or their attendance is greatly handi- 
capped. This condition is particularly true when children 
reach the level of high school. 

EDUCATION WITHOUT SCHOOLS 

Correspondence lessons are being used in other lands, and 
they obviously also have possibilities in this country, as a 
means of bringing more and better education to isolated 
rural children. Indeed they are already being used in this 
manner in this country. Wisseman ", found that of 419 
pupils pursuing high-school courses bj correspondence 47.9 
percent lived within 2 miles of a 4-yesr high school, 18.6 per- 
cent lived between 2 and 5 miles /from such a school, 17.1 
. percent lived 5 to 10 miTes away, and 16.4 percent livgd 10 
miles or more away. Of this total number only aboht one 
third lived near routes affording transportation to such 
schools. Of a total of 606 reasons given by pupils Jor taking 
high-school work by correspondence according to Wisseman 
32 state^ definitely that the “distance to high school was too 
great" and 59 others revealed “no 4-year high school in my 
community.” • 

If some jolan could be devised whereby such isolated 
children could be guided and supervised in their efforts to do 
high-school work by correspondence better results could of 
eourse be obtained than ifsuch courses are pursued without 
supervision. In Manitoba, Canada, the plan for high rchool 
bf correspondence provides that “all students who emroll for 
grade IX correspondence 'courses must, if possible/attend 
the nearest rural school. Such students must attend regu- 
larly, work diligently, and in no way interfere with the regular 
routine of the school.” By this plan a place and time is 
provided for regular study, certain reference books and other 

* Cook, K. M. and Oaumnlu, W. H. A Talk bill ty of Betook In Rural Common] tka) 
National Society lor tto Study of Education, Thirtieth Yearbook, pt. I, oh. Ill, Bloom- 
lOftoo, m, Public School PubUahlng Co., ML 
"Op. eft. 
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educational materials are made available, and the help and 
guidance of a teacher is assured. 

The tutorial plan 11 experimented with in Ohio also assures a 
way of providing definite supervision for correspondence 
courses. A f^w years ago Windes ** outlined a plan for pro- 
viding secondary education in rural communities which 
made use of individualized lesson units similar to corre- 
spondence lessons, but which provided for thorough guidance 
and supervision. Under this plan pupils were not to be 
organized into classes or to meet for recitations. Modifi- 
cations of this plan so as to include correspondence lessons 
wouM seem to have much promise. Possibly some combi- 
nation of correspondence lessons with the use of itinerant 
teachers who could provide guidance and supervision would 
result in a workable scheme for making available an accept- 
able quality of secondary education in localities where there 
are too few children to warrant the establishment and main- 
tenance of a high school. The preparation and grading of 
such 1 6880 ns would probably have to be placed in the hands of 
specialists either working out of State departments of edu- 
cation or in connection with extension departments of uni- 
versities. In Ohio the plan provides for traveling teachers 
who are expected to keep office hours at scheduled timea and 
at central places to which pupils pursuing high-school 
courses by correspondence can come for guidance and super- 
vision. 


D. POSSIBILITIES OP HIGH-8CH00L CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES IN ECONOMICALLY EXTENDING THE 
SERVICES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


A problem which at the present time is of especial concern 
to school administrators is how to take care of the*growing 
numbers of pupils who have graduated from high school but 
who for various reasons wish to continue their education 
locally. Many of these would normally have gone to college 
but shrunken family budgets and failure to find opportunities 
to earn a part of their 'college expenses often compel such 
persons either to become idle or to continue their education as 


*> Op ott. 

n WlndM, S. E. Poatbflitka of IodlriduallMd 
and Society, 31 : 480-498, Apr. 38, 1025. 
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beet they can avnome. The scarcity of gainful employment 
is also causing many other persons to wish to continue their 
interrupted education. This whole situation involves both 
a problem of social economy difficult to measure in dollars 
and cents and an economy of eduoational expenditures. It 
would seem infinitely more profitable for society to enlarge 
and intensify the educational opportunities of such persons 
than to cast them out to shift for themselves at a time when 
there is nothing to do but to develop habits of loafing, 
become a “wandering boy or girl problem'", or to resort to 
questionable if not antisocial Xctivitiee as a means of occupy- 
ing their time. 

Some of the problems resulting from any effort to open the 
high schools to postgraduates are: Additional overloading of 
teachers, overcrowding of the school facilities, and expendi- 
ture of additional funds at a time when Buch expenditures 
must be Contracted. School authorities generally recognize 
the need for opening the high schools to these people at this 
time and they would gladly do so. But lack of funds and 
facilities compel them to act contrary to their convictions in 
the matter. In many places the night schools are being 
abandoned as a means of retrenchment. This further en- 
forces idleness and cuts off educational growth at the very 
time when these services of the schools are especially im- 
portant. 

It is now suggested that correspondence courses be used to 
provide for such students. These courses naturally demand 
far less attention from the teachers than regular classroom 
instruction; students can prepare their correspondence 
1 6880 ns at home, in public libraries, or they- can use the school 
facilities after the regular school hours. In a review of 
“Instruction by Mail in Massachusetts," E. Everett Clark *• 
points out that correspondence courses are being used in that 
State both for high-school postgraduate work and in lieu of 
regular evening high-school classes. 

Still another use of ‘high-school correspondence lessons 
which might be made both a social and a monetary economy 
relates to the idea advanced especially by those studying the 
problem in Nebraska, namely, instruction to persons who are 

■ Clark, K. Xmtt InatmeUon by Mall In Him abmfti. Softool Lite, 17 : 188, Jun* 1W3. 
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physically handicapped or who because of temporary or 
extended illness cannot attend the regular ‘high schools. * 
Education in school for such special groups must of necessity 
be expensive. Because of the need for special equipment, 
special instructional procedures, and special grouping, higher 
per capita costs result than with normal children. For 
example, in many cases special transportation must be pro- 
vided or instructors must be sent to the homes.. There is also 
the very important fact that often the educational progress ^ 
of such children is not provided for at all. As a result those 
who for various periods of time cannot attend the regular 
schools fall behind their grades and often find it most difficult 
to adjust themselves to the whole situation. For many such 
persons it is now proposed to provide high-school education 
by means of correspondence lessons. 


IV. WHERE MAY RELIABLE HIGH-SCHOOL 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
BE OBTAINED? 

In order that those in charge of schools and other persons 
interested in .the possibilities of providing or supplementing 
courses in secondary education by correspondence may 
know where such courses may be obtained, an attempt will' 
here be made to give the latest possible list of institutions 
providing such courses and insofar as possible to cite the par- 
ticular courses which each offers. There are, of course, many 
classes and types of correspondence schools. Noffsinger* 4 
classified them on the basis of ownership and control into 
three groups: Public, quasi-public, and private. Under the 
first he placed those correspondence schools which are con- 
nected with various State and endowed universities and col- 
| e K e f i the second group includes those, schools commonly r un 
in connection Jvith some industry whose ownership and con- 
trol are usually in the hands of corporations; and in the third 
group he places those owned and controlled by individuals, 
partnerships, or stock companies. This section of the study 
will be interested chiefly in the first group. Data concerning 
the last two groups are for the most part difficult to obtain. 
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Most of these schools adhere to no definite standards because 
of rather frequent changes in their location, their manage- 
ment, and their offerings. Many of the private schools are 
owned (and sometimes manned) by a single person ; others are 
huge corporations capitalized at milli ons of dollars, having 
long histories and long rosters of employees and courses. 

Plans and policies in public colleges and universities also 
show so much shift that it is difficult to present accurate or 
complete lists of schools offering high-school correspondence 
courses or the particular courses offered. The data to be pre- 
sented in this list were chiefly taken from a study by Aider- 
man ** and the unpublished chapter of Bittner and Mallory.** 
The data for the former are for 1928-29. For the latter the 
exact date of the data could not be established but the general 


study from which they come was begun in 1929. 

» 

Table 1. — Institutions offering high-school courses by mail, and the 

courses offered 

Location^* 

Name of Institution 

High -school correspondence courses 
offered 

Alabama 

w , 


University 

Lnl vanity U Alabama. 

No ooorsee offered especially for high- 
school students but certain collegiate 

A mo* a 


counts are available to high-school 
pupUa 

£ 

Phoenix 

Phoenix Union High School 

Ail high-school subjects except those re- 


(Junior College). 

quiring laboratory work, and indus- 


, 

trial work. 

Auinsib 



Coowijr..^.. — 

Arkansas State Teachers Col- 

HJgh-eohool subjects. 


let*- 


Fayetteville. 

University Of Arkansas 

Do. 

Caufoevu 



Berkeley 

Colorado 

Uttf varsity of California. 

University of Colorado^. 

Commercial subjects, English, mathe- 
matics, history, ' classical languages, 
modern languages, a few other subjects* 

English, m*ih*maHra hlffnfy 



lanrufM. andCW other subjects. 


* Op «st. 
■ Op. di. 
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Table 1 . — I n s titutio ns offering kisk-sckool courses by mail, and Iks 
courses offered — Continued 



ii*‘ * 
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Tablk I r/wWUwfu offering kioh-tcJiool cvureee by mail, and Die 
ccntreei offer'd — Continued 


LootUoo 


Nama of inei union 


Niw Mkimc^ 


BUrm C It y 
Nsw You 

Nrw York Oily 

Koika^Park 

Noira Daiota 
O fsnd Forks. 

> 

Fsrr> 

EDaodsk. 

Ono 

Toiado 


Oklahoma 
N ormsa 

8 til] water 


Edmond 
Ads 


0SEOO* 


PxjnnrTLfAjru 
8 Uta Cottage... . 

Spun Dakota 


Blst# Tasoban Oott^a 


Columbia CnjrarMty 

Kan As lobar* ' 


lairarety at North I>skols 


N onh I>sk ou Agrksift ural 
Cottage 

8teta Norms! sod Industrial 
Bobooi. 


8t. John ‘i t’nl rarely. 


Higher bool oorrarpoDdanoi ocsorw# 

oftaraJ 


Cnirarety at Oki^oms 


Oklahoma Agricultural sad 
Mechanical Cottage 
8tsU Teeoban Cottle 

do.... _ 


Knorrilie.. 


Uolraratty of Oregon.. 


Panmylreni* BlsU Cottage. 


Norms] sod lodustrisl Sohoo] 


UnfrmUyof 


Cirke. Foghsh, history, tnsthecneiM* 
Hpenish 


$ub>*co Id lb# i ymr hlgbecbool axiree 
I hibkatiudy 


Commarvia] subjects, English, foreign 
languages, msihemsUos, arsons, aoasi 
artaooa 

Business subjects in regular higb^acbool 
oouraas praciioaJ agriculture 
A octant history, modern history. aoca 
ok*f 


Algebra, American history, cdrkm, oim- 
mams English, genera) history, geom- 
etry. L*Un 


Agriculture, bookkeeping, English, 
FrtDch, forarnineoL, history, Latin, 
mathematics, abonhaivfc typing 
Agriculture, eoaoumke, English, histcry, 
mathematics, physic* 

Biology, English, history, msthemstke 
K ngl*h, algebra plane geometry, hkslory, 
oommarcieJ geography, physical gaof 
rsphy, ps|-chokify, aooDomios, arith- 
metic. * 


Biology, botany, drawing eoononik* 
education, English sod literature, 
r»iofy, health aduoattpn, history, 
m at lym a lfaa , rrt^deru language, pbys- 
k* I&y*k**7, rffyuholocy, aociok>cy 


English, 



history. « 


Eoflkh language sod iiteretare, history, 
iMtin, shorthand, mod typewriting 


Prmetlomliy &D secondary school subjects. 
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Table 1. — / niWWwni offerine foth-tchool o ourtet by ntoti, and Lht 
course* offered — Continued 


1 vocation 

Name of Institution 

Htgb-echool correspondence oourae 
offered 

Tl XAS 



AUStlO 

roJrtrslty of Texas 

Algebra. American literature, tvo* keep- 
ing r business administration, English 


- 

history, English literature. Esperanto, 


* 

geometry , history, Journalism, trigo- 
nometry 

Lubbock 

< 

Tmm Technological (\>lW*e 

All rj bject* riven to high -school residence 
courses except laboratory science 

A bMene./. 

Abilene Christian College 

Bible, economics, education, English, 
gworraphy, history, home eronomloa, 
Latin, mstbemeiiaa, psychology, .soci- 
ology, Spanish 

Himuniie 

Sam Houston SlaU Teachers 

Agriculture, hickory. biatoMi adminis- 


Collar* 

tration, Eoillah, French, geography, 
history, mathemaLkv. Bpeolah 

Canyon 

West Texas 8 leu Teachers 

English, history, mathematics. _ 

• 


l Tab 


•% 

r 

Balt Lake City 

Vnlversity of Utah 

Biology, English, history and dvlcm, 
mEthrmaUoa 

Logan 

8 Leu Agricultural College 

Ail high-ecbool courses. 

8l Oearye. . . 

IMHe Ootkge . . 

A Ire bra, American history, domostir art, 


* 

E or llah literature, r N*ra] literature. 



geometry 

ASHING TON 



bealU# 

University of W aahli^Lon 

Commercial subjects, English, mathe- 


V 

matics, history, classical languages. 


to 

modern languages 

Pullman 

BieU Collage of W ashing ton 

Economics, acteoe, education, English, 

* 


foreign languages, hygiene, manual arts, 
mathematics, physics, politics, psy- 
chology, secretarial science, sociology 

W«fT VLEtHXlA 



Huntington^ 

Mihail College 

Commerce. education, geography, his- 
tory, Latin, pbyaioaf education, Span- 


J 

ish 

Montgomery 

New River Bute School 

Agriculture, economics, English, hiCnry, 
mathematics 

Wtaoonu 



Mtdiaoo 

University of Wisconsin 

Bookkeeping, chemistry, English, 
French, general edJenoe, German, 

% 


{Week, history, Italian, Latin, library 
methods, matbematice, physics 

Milwaukee 

State Teachers Cottage 

Algebra I and ll. 

Wtomijio 

' * 


<« 

A A . * 


Unmii 

University of Wyoming 

Commercial, English, I^Hn nxatbe- • 


matios, social science. 







<• 
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An analysis of the data just presented reveals that public 
institutions offering high-school courses by correspondence 
are found in a total of 32 States. In 23 of these States this 
work is carried on at the State university ; in 1, Massachusetts, 
it is handled through the extension division of the State . 
Department of Education. In other States such courses 
are given in colleges under the control of both State and 
private agencies like Rutgers University of New Jersey. In 
12 States such courses are offered by State teachers colleges, „ 
and in several others State agricultural colleges also provide 
correspondence on' the secondary level. Two of our largest 
private colleges, Columbia University and the University of 
Chicago, have for many years offered such courses. 

The veiy extended list cited leads to the conclusion that if 
a school wishes to employ correspondence courses or if 
individuals desire to pursue their education by this means 
there are institutions in all parts of the Nation ready to fill 
the need. And they offer a very large assortment of courses 
from which choice might be made. The number and variety 
of the courses offered can be better appreciated if the total 
offerings are arranged in a sort of composite curriculum. 
The “curriculum” given below was compiled by Hating but 
once all of the different courses listed by the various institu- 
tions as subjects available for persons desiring high-school 
instruction by mail. Since many colleges and universities 
list thqir offerings under such inclusive terms as English, 
mathematics, social science, science, and the like, it is likely 
that many specific and different courses are provided which 
do not appear in this list. 4 •* - 


English, usual high-school subject*: 
Grammar. 

Literature, general. 

Literature, American. 
Literature, English. 

Library methods. 

Journalism. 

Mathematics: 

Algebra. 

Geometry, plane and solid. 
Trigonometry. 

'Social sciences: 

History, Amerioah. 

Hisjtory, World. 


Social sclenoea — Continued * 
History, English. 

History, Ancient. 

History, Bible. 

Geography, high-school. ; 
Geography, Physical. 
Geography, Commercial. 
Geography, Bible. 

Civics or government. 
Sociology. 

Economic^, 

Science, general: 

Botany.' vr* * . 

Biology. 



r 
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Science, general — Continued 
Chemistry. * 

Physics. 

Physiography. 

Commercial subjects: 
Accounting. 

Bookkeeping. 

Business administration. 
Comm^H^l law. 
Typewriting. 

Shorthand or stenography. 
Secretarial scidnce. 

Practical arts: ' 

Agriculture. 

Home economics. 

Shop or technical subjects. 
Mechanical drawing. 


Language: 

. Classical. 

Latin. 

Greek*. 

Modern. 

French. 

German. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

Fine arts: 

Drawing. 

Music. 

Health education: 
Hygiene. 
Physiology." 
Psychology. 
t Education. 

Rural management. 
Freshman orientation. 


The foregoing list, large and rich though it is in the offerings 
it suggests, does by no means exhaust the possibilities of fields 
of education which may be obtained by correspondence. As 
will be noted from table 1, the State Department of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts states that through its Division of 
Extension “mqre than 20d courses in a wide range of subjects’* 
are available. If to these were added the very large list of 
technical and unusual courses offered by the commercial 
correspondence schools it becomes apparent that the variety 
of courses which may be provided for thh high-echool child 
is almost without limit. As* pointed out, Superintendent 
Mitchell, who perhaps has used commercially prepared 
courses more extensively than any one else in this country, 
declares that '‘more than 400 courses are available to the 
boys and girls of Benton Harbor through the correspondence 
department.”” 

It is to be regretted that the specific courses composing 
these long lists could not be ascertained. It would have been 
interesting to note the extent and character of the “composite 
curriculum” if all these courses could have been fitted into 
the scheme. Suffice it to say, that if and when this we&lth 
of offerings is made a reliable and practical part of the 
education provided by our high schools, secondary education 
will have arrived at the goal so frequently set but seldom 
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attained of providing adequately for the diversified needs'-) 
and interests of “all the children of all the people." 




V. WHAT OF THE QUALITY OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES? HOW CAN 
THESE COURSES BE IMPROVED? 

. ^ one considers the lists of courses offered the impression 
is gained that in many cases they are regular college corre- 
spondence courses open to but not especially prepared for 
high-school pupils. Insofar as this is the practice the high- 
school correspondence service falls far short of what it might 
be. All those who have studied the problem have agreed 
that high-school courses to j be taught by mail must, to be 
successful, be very carefully prepared. Perhaps the best 
progress made in this regard is the procedure followed ii( 
Nebraska where those in charge of the University Extension 
Division cooperate very closely with professors in the college 
of education, and where veiy careful studies and experiments 
are being conducted with a view to constructing and admin- 
istering these courses in such a way that the best possible 
results will be obtained. 

INDIANA’S POLICY 

r 

From an extensive study of the high-school correspondence 
courses offered by the universities Bittner and Mallory 87 
report the following findings (it should be noted that these 

findings are presented largely from the university point 
of view): j 

Moat of the institutions in the National Univdfcity Extension Asso- 
ciation (to which 39 of the foremost universities belong) offer some 
home-study courses for persons who wish to complete their preparation 
for college entrance. A few institutions offer the courses for another 
purpose as well, as an adult education servioe to older persons who 
wish the equivalent of a high-school education for the satisfaction it 
may give or for the purpose of meeting professional certification require- ' 
inents. The courses available throughout the United States are 
equate to meet the needs of everybody, but they are not well known 

ihi 7 1 , P “ tr0n M<1 ' This b doubtless due in part to competition in 
this field by commercial correspondence schools. It is also due to 
failure of most universities to make any marked effort to advertise the 
service. What little promotion they undertake usually emphasizes 

" Op. dt 
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instruction of oo liege level. The criticism Is sometimes heard on the 
campus that the *' university has no business giving high -school oouhms”, 
and this attitude may make university administrators overcautious. 

Hundreds of courses are available to persons who may wish to pursue 
the usual high-school curriculum, and the cost of ijme courses is relatively 
small. They should be better known especially in the rural districts 
whbre many an adult unprepared for college instruction would profit 
by courses on the secondary school level. Mr. R. E. Cavanaugh, 
Director of t^e Extension Division of Indiana University says; 

Correspondence courses below the college level are intended pri- 
marily for mature persons who realise the handicap of lack of education 
in general as well as for those who desire instruction in some particular 
subject. President William Lowe Bryan of Indiana University was 
one of the first educators to appreciate the importance of such courses 
by mail for disadvantaged adults. He pointed out that the high-echool 
movement even in States where it has developed rapidly has failed to 
reach many of the intelligent adult population for whom there are now 
no educational institutions in a position to offer a training suitable to 
their needs. He saw, too, that there are many young persons also 
who might still attend high school but are prevented from doing so, 
especially in the rural districts. ... 

With this view of the situation, President Bryan lent his support 
to a plan which was presented to the State board of education for the 
purpose of offering an opportunity for every dt^able person to secure 
training in high-school subjects. The State board authorised the 
acceptance of high-ecbool credits earned by students of such courses 
offered by approved colleges and universities in lieu of credits formerly 
granted only to applicants who successfully passed the high-school 
equivalency examinations which are offered to those who desire to 
qualify for college or university entranoe. 

This plan was endorsed by the State board of education nearly 
10 years ago and has been operating successfully in Indiana. Hundreds 
of students, most of them mature people, have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to makfe up deficiencies in high-pchool training. The 
extension division of Indiana University is careful to enroll only those 
students who are past the usual high-school age or who for some special 
reason are approved by the principals of their high schools for this type 
of study. Among those so approved are students afflicted with physical 
handicaps that keep them out of the classroom. There are others 
who need certain courses not available to them in their own schools. 
In several instances public authorities have authorised and paid for 
special high-school correspondence courses for entire classes for which 
they did not have available teachers who* could give sufficient time to 
teach the work. In such cases, the work is offered under the supervision 
of the school where the work is to fee done and where the credit is to be 
accepted. These schools assume responsibility for directing the study 
of the class and for the tests and examinations required. Such a pro- 
gram of cooperation might well be developed to the advantage of many 
small high schools where the teaching staff is limited. In order to 
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makesueh a plan moat successful, however, a technique slightly different 
from that usually followed would be neoessary in order to adapt tfe 
courses to the needs of higb-echool students who are less mature th»g 
most students to whom oouraes by mail usually appeal and for whom 
this work is usually planned. ' 

“ The quality of the correspondence instruction in high-school subjects 
is excellent because expert teachers are employed and the number of 
Btudents is relatively small. Instructors are invariably eager to help 
the students who usually belong to one or two stimulating types: The 
mature person who is determined to overcome long-suffered han dicaps 
and the young student of exceptional ability who is eager to make more 
rapid progress than his preparatory schooling has permitted. A few 
students are the perfunctory type who have to make up some de- 
ficiency in college entrance credits in their freshman year in oollege 
or to meet a special requirement for graduation from their local high 
schbol. But some of the most inspiring examples of personal effort to 
‘get an education’ sire those of men and women who on account of 
occupation or because of disabilities In their youth find the hi gh- school 
correspondence curriculum a new road to opportunity. 

“Often the best instruction Is that given by a member of the oollege 
faculty who has had experience in both high-school end university 
instruction and is conducting correspondence teaching on both levels. 

On the other hand it is possible to find easily the superior high-school 
teachers since of the hundreds in the State only one or two are needed 
until the enrollment mounts. considerably above present figures. Such 
high-school teachers usually have some connection with the university, 
doing advanced graduate work, teaching in summer sessions, cooperat- 
ing in oontetts, etc. 

“They are given supervision in the preparation of the courses and 
in the conduct of the instruction usQaily by both the administration 
and the residence department at the university. The courses are 
thoroughly worked out and frequently revised to suit not only the 
State requirement but also some of the special objectives of the resident 
department. Thus the connection with the umversity is of distinct 
advantage.” 

■ The attitude toward providing high-school home study oouraes differs 
In the States according to the respective administration's varying con- 
ceptions of the funetlon of the university. The attitude of the Univer- 
sity of California, which represents that of a number of ulmlUr institu- 
tions, is reflected in the following quotation: 

“We offer a few courses in the field of hlgh-ecbool work. These, 
however, are especially for adults in order to prepare them for more 
advanoed work by correspondence. No credits are accepted for 
entranoe. We use regular university instructors and readers. The 
same fee, $7, for a oourse of 16 assignments is charged in and out of the 
State. All but very few students are beyond the high-school age. 

We have not had any experience with attempts of high-school official. 
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to use correspondence courses to enrich the locsl curriculum. In general 
high-echool students should not be encouraged to take our correspond- 
ence courses, because they are prepared especially for adults.” “ 

A statement by the director of extension of the University of> Alabama 
expresses a similar attitude : 

11 There are a few course* such a* trigonometry, French, and German, 
and the like which may be offered in high schools but which are also 
recognised- subjects of collegiate grade, for which we have correspond- 
ence courses and in this way high-school students may pureue them, but 
there is no definite effort at present to provide for this character of 
correspondence course.” * 

COLLEGES GEARED TO ACADEMIC NEEDS 

The testimony presented above of the directors in charge of 
this work in universities throws considerable light upon what 
the universities think of these courses and what cooperative 
relationships have been established between themselves and 
the high schools or individuals taking such courses. 

There is obviously some difference in the types of corre- 
spondence courses taken by students as a part pf their pro- 
gram of studies in a high school and those chosen aad pursued 
on the initiative of individual students. As was pointed out 
V the former chose chiefly vocational, technical, and other 
courses which cannot be provided for in the regular high- 
school program without greatly multiplying small classes 
and increasing the per unit costs. Persons t aking such courses 
• by themselves usually choose college preparatory courses. 
It is their major objective to remo*> high-echool graduation 
deficiencies or to enter college. Persons in the latter group 
are usually older than the regular high-school age. 

It is the purpose of most of the high-school correspondence 
courses now offered by* the colleges to serve this latter group. 
As a result, most of the courses offered are academic, tending 
to duplicate those offered in the traditional college prepara- 
tory courses in high school. Often, too, very few changes are 
made in the courses formerly provided on the college level. 
The chief adjustment is that a lower quality of work is 
expected of the student taking these courses on the high- 
Bchoi)l 10V©1« 

Now that school authorities are beginning to see the wide 
range of possibilities which such courses might have in the 
whole educational scheme of things some serious thought is 

m Letter by Acting Director of Ex tendon Division. B. B. Rekeetnw. 

■ Letter by R. E. Tidwell. 
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being pven not only to the kind, but also to the quality and 
^aptabihty of the courses offered by collegiate Ltitutk^ 
for use by high-school pupils. Improvements of both the 
ypes of courses offend and the leesou materinle comZ^ 
such courses are now being undertaken; Men are bS 
pUced m charge Of the preparation of such course* who h^ 

5££r* elnMrienCe “ 1,16 t ® schin e of high-echool 

^ improvement of their high, 

school correspondence leeeon materials and the instructional 
techniques employed constitute some of the major problems 

He^T® <j0p, ? enl of ^ “r™* m that State. 

th*t the lessons were too involved, and that It waa neoeawu^f^r 1 **’ 
them too frequently to the extension center. It 
ere was a lack of trqe learning situations. By this I mean that th 
were no devices for creating interest Objectives were ... t ^ t , there 
. pointed but nor subject toaccorate test Th«~ eUher clear >y 

tion. or reviews, ^e o^y“f^ 

tion with the final examination which ™d not ™ *k °° nnec - 
tewhing situation*. Moreover, the oourees themselves 

ssr whioh 

Thoueaads eg doll.™ « beta* ep«,t to 

prepare a semester's work according to these standsrH-w , To 

lng means of expanding the material sent to the sch^u k* de * Ufpm 

^’Toore^ng £ 

that lees frequent and more nearly objective tJJTr . 1 ™ fact 

hoping that In the long run th TiWVre. We we 

developed .111 ee* le«Vn tto”E7yp?* l “*°“ being 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE STANDARDS 

Doctor Reed 41 summarized the situation as follows: 

Experience indicates that courses built for sunenrWi -- , 

etudy tnuet be oompletely tndivldiwlhed and 

toeing. Tide ce de for the foUowln, condition.. •eh-ednmue- 
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1. Preparing the leaaons within the language range of pupils. 

2. Giving complete and explicit directions at the place where the 
directions are to be carried out. 

3. Setting up and picturing step by step each procedure or principle 
of presentation. 

4. Explaining and illustrating thoroughly all definitions and prin- 
ciples. • 

5. Providing self-checking and self-testing devices, with accompany- 
ing standards and keeps. 

« 6. Making it convenient for the student to keeji permanently the 
materials of the bourse. 

Earl T. Platt, who is in charge of correspondence study at 
the University of Nebraska, stated in a letter: 

We have two general criteria which we follow in building our courses. 

1. We must prepare our courses so tlutt the student will expend the 
least amount of energy and time in learning. 

2. Nothing is to be returned to the Extension Divison for correction 
and grading unless it is a definite check on the students’ learning. 

The first of these two means that the student is not expected to 
write when writing is not the most economical means of learning.' The 
second means that the extension^ teacher will check on the learning 
that has taken place. This ean be easily done ?n most cases through 
the use of objective tests or other forms of objective replies. In our 
courses it is no longer neoeesary for students to send in voluminous 
papers. This saves the extension and the local school considerable In 
postage and makes the cost for reading the papers quite nominal. 

Mr. Platt might have added that the procedure of testing 
the result of learning rather then checking on every detail 
of the many activities in which the pupil engages while 
preparing his lessonsgreatly reduces the labor and the tedium 
involved. Too often correspondence courses are composed of 
extensive readings and equally extensive writings. The 
student is expected to write out in detail the answers to 
certain questions, write out long discussions, describe what 
he thinks of certain propositions, and engage in other equally 
lengthy and boreaome activities. Testimony to the effect 
that the average correspondence course consumes vastly 
greater quantities of time than residence courses is common. 
The labor involved and the slow movement fofthe course 
are probably the chief factors responsible for' so many 
“incompletes” in study by correspondence. For pupils of 
high-echool age such procedures are especially deadening. 

The various procedures, principles, and criteria laid down 
by those studying the building of correspondence courses for 
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the high schools of Nebraska indicate that the prd&lem is 
by no means a simple one, but that excellent progress is 
being made. The teaching process is never simple and when ' 
it is to be done with the teacher “in absentia “it is naturally 
even more complex. It is encouraging that such scientific 
attacks are being made upon the problem/ The possibilities * 
of such courses in effecting economy t enrichment,’ and other 
improvements in education are so far-reaching that an in- 
tensive 6tudy of. the whpk^^atter, at or near the outset, 
should pay high dividend^ for the future. 

COMMIBCL1L COBBX8PONDXNCK SCHOOLS 

Very little has been said above about high-school corre- 
spondence courses provided by private or commercial corre- 
spondence schools. It should be recognized that in the past 
most of these courses used in high schools have been provided 
by such private schools run purely for profit. Except for a 
very limited number of comparatively large and very old 
commercial correspondence schools not much accurate 
information can be obtained concerning either their offerings 
or the character of their instruction. Dr. J. C. Noffainger, 
Director jrf the National Home Study Council, Washington, 
D.C., points out that being private schools they do not readily 
submit their institutions to investigation. His organization" 
does, however, publish “A Directory of Approved Home 
Study Schools” and he is in position to give considerable 
information concerning the reliability of any schbo^of that 
type. Some of them have had a long history of successful 
operation and - are known to give satisfactory service as 
superintendents and principals using these courses will testify. 
Some are “one-man” schools which spend most of their 
income in an effort to sell their courses and very little on 
course improvement. 

For some time vet high schools will probably have to 
depend upon private commercial correspondence schools for 
many courses, especially those of vocational and technical 
character. As was pointejl out it is such vocational and 
technical courses which seem to be most in dem^d by pupils 
seeking courses not provided by the regular high schools. 
And if proper precautions are followed, if school authorities - 
will carefully examine the content of these courses, if they 
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will assure themselves of the quality of the instruction offered 
„ and the reliability of the business practice of the schools 
offering these courses, satisfactory results can be obtained. 
Failure to exerose such care will not only result disastrously 
for pupils enrolling with some of the schools of this type but 
the whole movement of supplementing the high-echool 
^program with correspondence courses will suffer and its 
^development will be retarded. A bulletin u recently issued 
under the auspices of the Minneapolis public schools calls 
attention to the questionable .practices followed by some 
correspondence schools, and provides some timely information 
on the whole problem relating to such courses. There is the 
advantage in commercial correspondence schools of being on 
the ground ready with a wide assortment of offerings. Being 
under necessity of selling these courses and keeping on selling 
them, the better of these schools have done considerable to 
adapt their offerings and their instruction to the demand for 
such services, but it is Only fair, to point out that anyone 
wishing to enibll with such a school on an individual basis or 
any high school wishing to use such courses in an effort to 
improve their services to their communities is under obliga- 
tion to study carefully the whole situation before making an 
> investment. •' * . 

* In a discussion of administrative problems and practices 
tome additional data will be presented in a later section of this 
brochure to show, how and where reliable high-school corre- 
spondence courses can be obtained. Recent experiments 
promise significant^ improvements in this regard in the near 
future. J 

vi. are /Sigh schools using corre- 
spondence COURSES? WHERE? 

. WITH WHAT SUCCESS? 

This section will devote itself chiefly to presenting a list of 
public high schools which are either now, or which have in the 
past used correspondence courses. A few which have indi- 
cated their intention to sponsor such courses are also included. 
Complete or up-to-date information is of course not available. 


• Vocational QufcUnc* BaUetin, MimutpoUfl Public Soboofe, 193& 
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Schools vary in their practices as regards such courses. 
Certain high schools such as Benton Harbor* Mich., Newton, 
Iowa, Butler, Ind., and a considerable number in Nebraska 
have made correspondence courses a regular part of their 
program. • Some of these have used such courses successfully 
for a long time and school officers in charge regard thin feature 
as* a permanent part of their prograips. Other high schools 
have on special occasions helped their students to complete a 
course or two by correspondence. Some schools have set up 
regular correspondence departments whose duty it is to super- 
vise a long and growing list of subjects. .Others permit the * 
taking of such courses on demand and within narrowly 
prescribed limitations. It is, therefore, not possible to 
present a complete picture of the schools now naing high- 
school correspondence courses. Schools enrolling students 
who are t a kin g a comparatively small part -in this movement 
cannot be differentiated from those taking a large part. 

The list given below is presented as a part of this study 
with the view of encouraging those interested in any of the 
several aspects of high-school work by correspondence to 
study the problem further. Probably the best way to obtain 
practical information is to study the situation in concrete 
cases. School authorities who have actually used these courses 
can probably give the most authentic information available. 
They can cite both the advantages and the disadvantages. 
They can also point out errors to be avoided. 

According to reports reaching the United States Office of . 

• Education, the high schools using such courses are distrib- 
uted over 32. States. To be sure, in some of these but a angl e 
school has used such courses ; in others, for example, Nebraska, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, comparatively 
large numbers of schools have experimented, with thia de- 
parture. In all cases we have listed only th^.city and State 
address. In some cities there may be more than one school 
using correspondence courses. Facts can be obtained by 
writing the superintendent of schools of the respective cities. 

It may be safely assumed that the beet and most reliable in- 
formation concerning this type of experiment will be obtain- - 
able in the office of these superintendents. 
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Since the liM was built up from information derived from 
a variety of sources its reliability oould not be checked. Com- 
mercial correspondence schools, State departments of educa- 
tion, and references found in various studies yielded most of 
the information. Such checks as have been applied indicate 
that the list is fairly accurate. It is felt that its chief defect 
is its incompleteness. The impression was gathered by the 
investigator that the movement is growing rapidly and that 
experimentation with such courses is being carried on in a 
small way by a growing number of schools, many of which 
do not appear in the list. High schools which have in the 
past used correspondence courses but which have discon- 
tinued the practice are probably as important to those con- 
sidering the use of such courses as those now using them. 
Such schools should b6 ahle to supply important information 
on the weaknesses of instruction of this type or on the admin- 
istrative problems involved. 

The map on page 46 will show at a glance the locations 
of colleges and normal schools from which high-school courses 
may be obtained by mail and most of the secondary schools 
which have in the past used or are now using correspondence 
courses. 


Tails 2. — Localities in schicM kith schools kaee u sod correspondent* 

Upson* 


Arisons: Phoenix. 

California: Alameda, Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Connecticut: Derby, Litchfield, 
Storra 

Delaware: Georgetown. 

Florida: Bradenton, Brewster, 
Jacksonville, Lake Worth, 
Tampa. 

Georgia: Madison, Rock mart. 

Illinois: Des'Plaines, Highland 
Park, St. Charles. 

Indiana: Butler. 

Iowa: Merrill, Newton, Under- 
wood. 

ffsnssk Hiawatha, Claflin. 

Kentucky; Madison vllle. 


Massachusetts: Adams, Ashby, 
Attleboro, Ayer, BaldwinsviUe, 
Bernardston, Chioopee, Bri.lge- 
water, Fall River, Greenfield, 
Leicester, Oak Bluffs, Orange, 
Pittsfield, Stoughton, Sudbury, 
Westport, Whitman. 

Michigan: Albion, . Battle Creek, 
Benton Harbor, Berrien Springs, 
Bridgman, Buchanan, Colon, 
DeckerviBe, Fern dale, Grande 
Rapids, Greenville, Ionia, Iron- 
trood, Jackson, Tanning Manis- 
tee, Paw Paw, Pontiac, Remus, 
St. Joseph, St. I^>nla, Stevens- 
▼flle, Vermontville, Zeeland. 
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TaMLM 2. — LoealiUm %m « thick hioh schools has# u*ed oorre*pond*nc * 

Uttoru — Continued 


Minnesota.: Chisholm, Minneapo- 
lis, Red Win*. 

Miauaippi: Holly Bluff, Lumber- 
ton, Meridian, Newton, Nor- 
field, Quitman, Sumrall, Walnut, 
Yokena. 

Montana: Billing*, Deer Lodge, 
Glaagow, K*li*peil, Lewistown, 
Mile* City, Windham. 

Nebraska : Albion, Alliance, Ana- 
ley, Arthur, Bartley, Bertrand, 
Broken Bow, Brule, Bure hard, 

' Carle ton, Chappell, Cheater, 
Clark*, DoeaUir, Eagle, Glenvil, 
Harriaon, Hickman, Holdgpdge, 
Juniata, Long Pine, Lyona, 
Mina tare, Nelaon, Ne- 
hawka, Odell, Ord, Paliaade, 
> Republican City.Bhickley , Strat- 
ton, Stuart, 8yracuae, T bed- 
ford, Tilden, Valentine, Valley. 

New Jeraey: Rahway. 

New York: Albany, Liberty, Lu- 
■erne, MountVernon, New York, 
Oceanaide, Sidney, Weatheld. 


North Carolina: Dovers Roanoke 
Rapid*, Winaton-Salem. 

Ohio: Coehocton. 

Oklahoma : Dnunright. 

Pennsylvania: Beaver, Brad dock, 
Carlisle, CoateeviUe, Gjrardvilie, 
Hatfield, Haaelton, Lewiaburg, 
Mahanoy City, Moneaaen, Mont- 
roee, Perkaaie, Pine Grove, • 
Rock Qlen, Saltillo, Tarentum, 
W llliam*f)ort. 

South Carolina: Darlington. 

South Dakota: WalL 

Tennessee: Naehvillc. 

Texaa: Georgetown. 

J'tAh: 8art Lake City. 

Vermont: Rutland. 

Washington: Port Orchard. 

Weat Virginia: Morgantown. 

Wisconsin: Green Bay, Madison, 
Sheboygan, Wauwatosa. 

Wyoming: Green River. 


vn. WHAT ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
• ARE INVOLVED IN THE USE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS? 


A. PREPARATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

The firsthand probably the most important administrative 
problem is: Who shall prepare, and administer hi^h-echool 
correspondence leeeons? In the past when correspondence 
instruction was almost entirely a matter between the individ- 
ual and the school oaring the course the administration of 
high-echool correspondence courses was a simple matter. 
Such courses were often brought down bodily from the 
collegiate level. All that was necessary was for the student 
to select his course, apply for enrollment, pay his tuition, 
wait for his lesson materials, follow the written dr printed 
directions, write out the lessons, and probably arrange to 
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Xltake a written final examination, either under the supervisi&i 
of the superintendent of schools or someone designated by 
him. His credits 'would then be mailed him in the form of 
certificates. It was all an individual matter. Too often 
the school providing the course recognized no further obliga- 
tion for the students’ educational welfare. Most of the 
students taking such courses were over 20 years old and were 
regarded as of sufficient maturity to know their own busings. 
Many of those enrolling were found to make comparatively 
little progress beyond enrollment, payment of fees, and the 
receipt of the first lesson. Many never sent in a single 
report. The majority failed to complete the course. Only 
a few persisted to the completion of the several units leading 
to a diploma., The courses were often very difficult. The 
work, demanding much reading and writing, often proved 
uninteresting and tedious. Lessons were built on the lecture 
method; the recitations were written out in detail. Very 
little opportunity was provided for student activities or foi* 
vitalized learning. 

Under the conditions described above it is little wonder 
that public-school authorities have viewed correspondence 
lessons for high schools with suspicion. Making such lessons 
a part of the high school was, andoy many still is, considered 
a venturesome departure from good academic procedure. 
If it had not been for the fact that the individualized, self- 
administrative lesson techniques had begun tdjfgain accept- 
ance among progressive educators the step from the old 
individual correspondence courses to their use as a part of 
the public high-school program would probably have been 
too great. _ 

In Nebraska the University Extension Division and the 
Department of School Administrators of the Teachers College 
have begun cooperatively to work^toward the realization of 
the following program designed to overcome objections to 
correspondence instructions and meet needed changes: 

1. Developing for every subject a type of correspondence 
lesson that embodies the very best method and content. 

2. Discovering and providing the proper physical setting 
in the high school for correspondence work, developing plans 
for a pot, too expensive general shop in which boys may work 
at a variety of vocational subjects taken by correspondence;* 
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and developing plans for other rooms or types of equipment 
so that a variety of other subjects may be taken by boys and 
girls. 

3. Discovering how to supervise and administer the work 
in the high schodbwith greatest effectiveness. 

4. developing a more adequate guidance program in order 
that the greatly ‘enriched curriculum which supervised 
correspondence study will make available can be utilized to 
its fullest advantage. 

5. Setting up a department within the extension division 
devoted exclusively to supervised correspondence study. 

Generally speaking' those studying the problem as well as 
those experimenting with correspondence lessons in high 
school seem to agree that to be sucessful this work should not 
only be tolerated by the schools but it should be very 
definitely a part of the whole educational program. 

In a study of the small high school and its limitations, 
Long 48 concluded that correspondence lessons have great 
possibilities in improving the organization and services of 
these schools. He laid down the following as features 
essential to the successful use of this device: 

1. A correspondence study department for high-school 
pupils organized and maintained by a Stateagency, preferably 
the State Department of Education. 

2. Each small high school employing such courses, (a) to 
set aside a room or rooms for pupils wishing to pursue such 
courses, (6) to provide for a specific time in the pupils' 
program for such study and (c) to see to it that such study 
takes place at the specified tim e and place. 

3. Each school using such courses to assign a teacher or 
teachers to supervise correspondence lessons. 

4. All contacts with the correspondence school to be made 

by the teacher in charge. ^ “ 

If correspondence courses are to be used extensively in 
the high schools our educational agencies should take a 
more active part in study and experimentation with a view 
to the proper building and administering of such courses. 
It would seem best both from the standpoint of the quality 

and the cost of such 'courses that this work should be more 

_ ^ 1 

° Long, F. E. The Organisation of Secondary Education— With Spgrial Reference to the 
Small High School. Doctor's thesis. New York University, 1938. 
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definitely a part of the State’s educational program. Study 
materials could probably best be built for the whole State, 
or perhaps even for two or more cooperating States, by 
subject specialists; the reading, criticising, and scoring of 
lessons couM-also probably best be done by such specialists. 
The sending out of materials, the recording of results, and 
the many other administrative functions should for the 
sake of economy and efficiency undoubtedly be placed in 
the care of some centralized State agency such as the State 
Department of. Education or the State University. This 
conclusion is reached in consideration of the fact that a 
good deal of overhead cost would be involved in preparing 
good self-administrative lessons geared to the pupil’s level 
of learning and in accompanying these with objective 
devices for effectively checking the learning progress. But 
once properly constructed -^uch lessons could be used over 
and over again at comparatively small expense. Proper 
administrative safeguards would of course .have to be set 
up so that true individual learning can be gaged. 

But where do the commercial schools fit into the picture? 
The whole situation may be summarized by saying that at 
the present time as many of the correspondence courses 
taken by high-school students are purchased from the 
commercial schools as are obtained from the universities 
and colleges. Both agencies have made and are making 
valuable contributions; both must considerably improve 
their wares and their services before they will fully meet 
the needs of this movement. The best of the commercial 
schools, being under the obligation of selling their products, 
have perhaps more nearly approximated the interests and 
needs of high-school pupils as these interests and needs 
relate to daily living; the universities and colleges on the 
other hand have more adequately met the academic needs 
of such pupils. Both obviously have had and perhaps still 
do have a place in the scheme of things. 

B. FINANCING 

The second administrative problem which immediately 
asserts itself is: Who shall pay for such' courses? This 
query naturally assumes that these correspondence lessons 
shall become a part of our program of public secondary 
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education. If the cost of operating public high schools 
is a legitimate charge upon the— jfabU^ treasury, and if 
courses offered through the medium of correspondence are 
recognized as sufficiently high in quality to be made a part 
of the high-school program, then the answer would seem 
to be ' clear. Under such conditions it would seem only 
reasonable that such instruction should be paid out of public 
funds, whether pupils taking them are enrolled in the regular 
high schools or not. Indeed, if such courses are used as an 
economy measure it would seem quite unfair to charge them 
up to the pupils pursuing them. ** 

If such courses were prepared and administered by State 
agencies it would probably be best to support this whole 
service from State sources. The possibility of making 
such service State-wide together with the fact that the 
movement has the advantage of more nearly equalizing 
educational opportunities would also suggest the desirability 
of State support. So far as is known, however, most of the 
localities using high-school correspondence courses in this 
country are compelled to pay the greater part of the costs 
themselves. Sometimes the pupils taking such courses are 
required to pay, but more frequently the local school board 
pays the expenses; in some cases the cost is divided between 
the pupils and the school. In Nebraska the State has 
reduced the cost to high-school pupils to half what it costs 
persons taking similar "courses on the college level. The 
general -practice in this State is for the school board to pay 
the bill. In other countries experimenting with secondary 
education by correspondence the central educational agencies 
have largely assumed responsibility for the expenses 
involved. 

When such courses are purchased from commercial corre- 
spondence schools the more common plan is for the school 
boards to defray the costs. The arrangement usually 
involves a contract between such a correspondence school 
and the local board of education in which the latter agrees 
to pay at a certain rate for specified services. All adminis- 
trative arrangements are made by the person in charge of 
the high-school correspondence department. L esso n ma- 
terials are received by him and distributed to the pupils, 
and written reports are received from the pupils and for- 
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warded for criticism and correction. Reading and scoring 
are done at the correspondence school. Records are kept 
at both ends. A bill is rendered once a month, which, if 
approved by the director of correspondence, is promptly 
paid. This arrangement is said to work well by those who 
have used it. Of course there are certain minor variations 
in each administrative plan worked out by individual schools 
purchasing such services. 

C. SUPERVISION 

The third administrative problem is that of supervision. 

As has been pointed out, best results are obtained with 
high-school work by correspondence when work of this kind 
is carefully supervised locally as well as by some central 
State agency. It has been found necessary to set up some 
very definite restrictions and to fix definite principles of 
procedure. In most cases where correspondence coulees are 
used the local school appoints a director to be in charge of 
this work. In schools like Benton Harbor, where such courses 
have been used extensively, this person is usually the in- 
structor who is also in charge of vocational subjects and 
vocational guidance. Sometimes a part of the supervisory 
duties are distributed to the various teachers in whose fields 
the subjects fall. Usually ^definite time and a definite 
place for study is provided for. Students are expected to 
bring their problems to the supervisor only when they get 
“stuck” or when they are in particular need* of help? The 
supervisor is not necessarily expected to be trained in the 
field covered by the particular course in question. All he 
is expected to do is to give more mature judgment, indicate 
sources of additional information, suggest another line of 
attack, and the like. With such help it has been found the 
high-echool pupils get along very well with such courses. 

In order to facilitate the work the extension division of 
the University of Nebraska 41 has set up the following 5 ' 
qualifications for schools wishing to register supervised study 
correspondence pupils: 

1. The application for registration must be approved either by the 
superintendent of the school in whioh the work is to be done, or by the 
county superint endent if the work is to be done in an 8-grade school. * 

u Sped*] bulletin of the Extension Division, University of Nebraska. 
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2. The superintendent of the local school must appoint a 'local 
Instructor to supervise the student’s work. If the work is done in 
an 8-grade school, the county superintendent must appoint a teacher 
in that school as local supervisor. 

3. A remittance to cover the cost of registration or 'permission to 
bill the board of education must be included with the application. 

4. The local supervisor must arrange a definite schedule with the 
student at which time he or she will give such supervision as appears 
necessary. 

6. The local supervisor must be responsible for carrying out the 
suggestions and instructors made by the teacher in charge of the 
course at the extension division. 

Of 16 high schools which designated some high-school 
official as supervisor of correspondence study, Wisseman 44 
found that 7 placed this work in the hands of teachers; 

3 of these were persons in charge of the vocational or 
industrial instruction of the school. In 4 schools this 
work was supervised by the principal; in 3 it was handled 
by full-time directors of correspondence; in 1 it was placed 
in the hands of the librarian, and in 1 school the super- 
intendent looked after the correspondence work. Other 
schools place responsibility for any given pupil taking such 
courses on %n individual basis. Some schools do not seem 
to have a very definite plan. Being a new departure and 
often involving very few pupils definite policies have in 
some cases not been worked out. All seem, however, to 
agree* that this work should be supervised. The general 
attitude of the schools no# definitely committed to corre- 
spondence lessons seems to be that if this innovation can 
improve the general educational service of the school the 
departure is welcomed and the school stands ready to assist. 
The Vocational School of Green Bay, Wis., 44 is typical of 
many. In a recent bulletin this school announces: 

The school stands ready at all times to serve as a medium through \ 
which special students may secure special oourses by correspondence. 
The service rendered in regard to such courses is twofold: (a) To 
assist persons wishing to take up correspondence work in selecting 
and securing the oourses best suited to their needs; (6) to assist per- - 
sons who have purchased correspondence oourses but who are unable 
to master the work ^without the assistance of an instructor in solving 
their difficulties and enable them if possible to complete their assign- 
ments in a satisfactory manner. 

• Op. dt 

* Oran Bay Vocational School. Department of Evening Instruction. Bulletin path 
Ushed by Board o l Vocational Education, Green Bay, Wis. 1932. 
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In a few cases 47 correspondence instruction or the corre-’ 
spondence technique has been emplbyed by teachers as a 
means of teaching several related classes during the same 
class period. Under this plan instead of attempting regular 
recitations, pupils study their correspondence lesson materials 
during class periods, each proceeding at his own rate, and 
each receiving the aid and guidance of the teachers if and 
when needed. The results from the standpoint of obtaining 
subject-matter content were satisfactory. 


D. ACCREDITMENT 


In addition to the administrative problems pointed out 
there is, of course, the question of how to handle the matter 
of credits. Students taking correspondence courses as well 
as schools fostering this type of study are very much con- 
cerned over the question of whether or not credits earned by 
correspondence will be accepted by the colleges. Schools 
seem to fear that the accrediting associations may not 
recognize work done by correspondence or that their standing 
with these associations might be placed in jeopardy. It is. 
not too much to say that the whole question of credits has 
more than anything else retarded the use of such lessons by 
high schools. . 


Of course where a pupil's academic st anding is gaged by 
such definite examinations as those of the New York Regents 
the question of how the necessary knowledge is obtained loses 
point, but in' places where admission to college depends 
entirely upon ‘'credits earned" the quality of such credits 
must be considered. When a high school has a definite 
standing with an accrediting association credits earned by 
correspondence are recorded like all other credits and no 
questions are asked. So far as is known the accrediting 
associations have raised no objection. Where schools do not 
have accredited standing the problem is more complicated. 

As concerns correspondence courses offered by the univer- * 
sities and colleges Bittner and Mallory a found that 

The practice of State department* in the matter of acceptance of 
credits ia not' definitely crystallised in many States. In the Eastern 
States, however , there ia probably no general disposition to accept 

*' Bari T. Techniques for Enriching the Cmrioohune of 3- teacher dm, 

Bchoota. Master's thesis, Cnlvanitj of Nebraska, U90. ’ W ** 
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correspondence credits though there are instances of individual cases: 
The State department of New York has indicated its willingness to 
certify in the case of mature students who completed a full 4-yeir 
course provided the student submits examination papers for inspection 
and they are found to be equivalent to the regents examination. 

The following institutions reported that they have an agreement 
with the State department to accept correspondence credits in lieu of 
equivalency examinations or for certification purposes: University of 
Florida, Indiana Univeraity, Massachusetts Division of University 
Extension, University of Nebraska, University of Utah. 

The University of Colorado reports that no question is asked as to 
whether credits are earned in residence or by correspondence. Colum- 
bia University does not give credits for home study, preferring that 
their students take the examinations of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. The University of Chicago says that credits are accepted 
so far as they know. The University of. North Dakota states that if 
the high school accepts the credit, the State does. The University of 
Oklahoma accepts credit In lieu of residence high-school credits. In 
1931 the Texas State Department of Education passed a ruling accept- 
ing correspondence credits from standard institutions. The State 
Department of Education of Wisconsin accepts correspondence study 
courses of university grade toward State teachers’ licenses or other 
certificates issued by the department. By special arrangement between 
the department of mathematics and the registrar’s office of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, correspondence Btudy grades in mathematics are 
accepted In lieu of entranoe examination grades. Students in other 
fields must take entrance examinations and can use correspondence 
study courses only as a means of preparation for the examinations.' 

■The following institutions report that they accept the correspondence 
credits for entrance: ^ 

* University of Arizona, University of Arkansas, University of Chicago, ‘ 
University of Colorado, University of Florida, University of Kansas, 
Kansas 8tate Teachers College at Emporia (if transferred through 
an accredited high school), University of Kentucky, Univeraity of 
Louisiana, Michigan 8tate Normal College (if the entrant holds a high- 
school diploma), University of Minnesota, Univeraity of Missouri 
(from institutions of similar standing), University of Nebraska, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, New Mexioo State Teachers College, 
(if accredited), Univeraity of North Dakota, University of Oklahoma 
(department organised at State department’s request), Pennsylvania 
.State College, Univeraity of Tennessee, Univeraity of Texas, Univer- 
sity of Utah, Univeraity of Washington, State College of Washington. 
Massachusetts Department of, Education and Columbia University 
offer their courses as preparation for entrance examinations. 

In his study df correspondence departments of teachers 
colleges and normal schools Maul * found that in 56 out of 
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59 of these institutions the same credit is given to corre- 
spondence courses as to courses given in residence; and 55 
out of 58 institutions accept correspondence study credits 
from other institutions on the same basis as they accept 
credits earned in residence. Although Maul's findings 
relate particularly to correspondence courses taken on the 
collegiate level the facts indicate that the same policies are 
followed by these institutions with respect to courses taken 
on the high-school level. 

The a dm inistration of credits earned through correspond- 
ence work with commercial correspondence schools is of 
course more complicated than when such work is taken 
through the universities and colleges. Thus far State de- 
partments of education and collegiate institutions seem to 
folio w^Xhe general practice of accepting any credits accepted 
by the accredited high schools. If the movement should 
become so general that such courses should^be offered gener- 
ally by high schools not accredited, or if more and more 
individual pupils in sparsely settled rural areas should take 
such courses, it is clear that some more definite policies 
would have to be worked out. Some arrangemefit whereby . 
such pupils can take such courses under the sponsorship of 
the State department of education which sets up safeguards 
and which provides for definite final examinations seems to 
hold out the greatest promise. This is the practice followed 
by the Canadian Provinces which have used correspondence 
lessons on the high-school leYel. So far as can be learned 
these provinces have found the plan of administering such 
courses from the central department of education successful. 
These provinces have, however, limited this^ork to students ‘ 
who are not within reach of a high school or those who 
cannot otherwise get a high-school education. The experi- 
ment to supplement the available high-school courses by 
correspondence lessons has not been undertaken to any 
great extent. • 

Closely associated with the question of credit is the prob- 
lem of whether or not pupils do satisfactory work by corrfe- 
. spondence. The general conclusion of several studies on 
this point is that if anything correspondence pupils do better ‘ 
work than those in residence. Most ol the data available 
come from the universities and colleges and as pointed out 
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the pupils taking high-school work by correspondence are 
somewhat older than students in residence. Another factor 
Affecting the quality if the work is that the students taking 
courses by correspondence have a more definite objective 
for studying than those enrolled in the regular high-school 
classes.' 'The former either wish to remove deficiencies for 
college entrance, they wish to fit themselves for certain 
definite positions, or they wish to prepare themselves for, 
certain examinations. In either case proficiency is the objec- 
tive rather than the accumulation 4f credits which plays such 
an important role in the average high school. 

Bittner and Mallory 60 cite several studies showing the 
success of college students by correspondence and in nearly 
every case, students doing work by correspondence excel 
those doing work in residence. One study made by Dr. 
Herbert Sorenson of the University of Minnesota gives a 
comparison of 20 students in* an evening class and 35 corre- 
spondence students who studied a course in educational 
psychology in which intelligence and age, are held constant. 
His findings are presented in table 3. 


Table 3. — Comparison of achievements by evening school students and 
[ correspondence students in a course in educational psychology 


Measure ft , 

Evening school 

Correspondence 

Aptitude- 

mtelli- 

genoa 

score 

Final ex- 
amina- 
tion score 

Aptitude-i 

(nielli- 

score 

Final ex- 
amina- 
tion score 

1 

I 

t 

4 

1 

Median - 

64.5 

39-74 

8.84 

947 

141-908 

45.9 

59 

44-74 

** 

* 259 

188-304 
34.8 

Range 

Standard deviation - 

Correlation bet ween aptitude and achievement — 

73.07 

e 

81.07 


The differences are of course not marked but they do favor 
the correspondence students. Similarly controlled experi- 
ments were carried out by a Pennsylvania committee #1 and 

- f 

• Bittner, W. 8., end Mallory, H T. University Teaching by Mail. New York, 
Macmillan Co., MSB. \ 

" Kknower, Henry. The Vein* o l Correspondence Ooursee Mimeographed Report, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Department ot Public Instruction, 1800. 
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the findings were similar. On the high-echoof level the 
problem has not yet been extensively studied. From 
Manitoba, Canada, where high-school correspondence courses 
have been provided for the ninth grade for several years the 
the following Comparative data are submitted: 



Corre- 

spondence 

students 

Regular 

students 

Number examined 

fiOQ 
frt 7 
tl.I 
X« 

1700 

Hi 

115 

S7. 4 

Percent securing compile sumdtnx 

Complete but lor one subject 

Incomplete . 

♦ 


kX AM IN ATI ON RESULTS BY SUBJECTS 




Again the differences are not great but in a general way 
they, favor the correspondence pupil. Nearly 3 peipent 
more pupils studying in residence fail to secure complete 
standing than correspondence students. In 5 out of. the A 
subjects studied fewer correspondence pupils reco'rd^ f|P 
(_ urea than residence pupils and in 3 fewer residence pupils 
fail. 

Testimony from Puerto Rico on the quality of the scholar- 
ship of students doing high-schobl work by correspondence 
is more general in character but again it indicates that such 
work compares favorably with residence work. In a letter 
reported by Wisseman 4 * the Commissioner of Education of 
Puerto Rico states that — ’ 

In a survey made by the Regirtrar of the University of Puerto Rico 
it appears that t he work of graduates by extension compared favorably 
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with that of graduates of most secondary schools In the islands. Thirty- 
four schools are included in this survey. In order of efficiency the 
Bureau (of Extension) stands above 18 schools, on a par with 11, and 
below 4. 

These data should not be interpreted as meaning that cor- 
respondence study is a method of instruction superior to 
residence study. Such factors as maturity, purpose, and 
intelligence are probably in part responsible for the favorable 
showings made by correspondence students. The data doj 
however, show that such instruction can be conducted with 
success and that the credits earned can be as high or higher 
in quality than those earned in residence. 

When the problem of providing high-school instruction by 
correspondence is undertaken with some earnestness in the 
way of careful study and experimentation as has been done 
in Nebraska and in certain individual schools there is no 
doubt bpt that the problems of organization, division of 
costs, supervision, and the quality and acceptance of credits 
will find satisfactory solutions. These difficulties are by no 
means insurmountable. The possibilities of correspondence 
lessons as a means of improving and enriching our program 
of secondary school education, especially in our rural areas 
are so great and so far-reaching that the whole matter should 
receive much more thought and study than has been given 
to it in the past. It is believed that school administrators 
can find values in correspondence technique which can con- 
tribute much to the progress of secondary education, espe- 
cially in rural communities. 

There are, of course, a great many other problems upon 
which valuable information could be presented. For 
example, the proportion of the high-school program for 
which correspondence credit can be allowed, the character 
and adaptability of such courses, the relationship of corre- 
spondence to the problem of guidance, problems relat- 
ing to the State course of study, and a great many others, 
all these need to be investigated. On some' of them informa- 
tion will be found, in the readings listed in the next section; 
others will have to await further study and experimentation. 
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VIII. ANNOTATED REFERENCES RELATING 
TO HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Alderman, L. R Collegt* and university extension 'helps in adult 
education, 192*1-29 Washington, Government Printing Office, 
J930. (Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 10.) 

Lirtj the nail agnate ln»utuUoQ5 odenoi onrrMpoodence and aitemdao aaurw* fcr 
V high-ecbool pupil* and the course* offered an lilt* level 

Baker, Harold Wm. The tutorial plan for Ohio school*. Education- 
al Research Bulletin, 9: 123-32, March 5, 1930. 


The irfan described In this eriicfe wa* devised lo supplement the curriculum offering* 
ot th* small high school! and to obviate the high par pupil cwu due lo vmj small 
t The ^|an twrroin from both tbs correspondence method and ( Cram lb# Individual me 
V4*>acn pUa Tba eipertment is thus tar confined to the eleventh and twelfth grades A 
surrey wy made of tba curricular choice* of student* In outlying districts and ol U+chm 
In the Larger school* cmpahle of offering tba war*. Subjects for which 15 to » pupils 
oan be found are sanctioned by the State department. Uactan are assigned, and arrange 
'Nmenu are made far a group meeting to Initial# Ibe wort. Altar that each student pur 
Rite hi* wart an b oootrart or oarrwspondaooe plan. _ OpporUinitiea are pcevkUd Ibr 
office hcun at certain dan tral potn la to which pupils may come to me*i their teachers few 
additional aid. Standardised UwU are used. It was found that matxfauld be reduced 
by this arrangement from $25 pcr-pupU-eubjerl aameeter hour under the Kmall hlgb- 
wbool irfan to Irtfunder the tutorial plan. M one y to defray these coat* wa* levied upon 
the district from which the students < 


Ball, Augustus H. The Saskatchewan correspondence school. The 
School, 20: 314-20, December 1031. ‘ ^ 

The article describes the elaborate system of elementary ar^ a&oandery education 
contained In the “Outpost C arrespondanoe School’* which was established In the 
elementary school in 1W5 and whioh was received so enthusiastically that It had lo tw 
ai tended to the high school. The general plan is that when there are fewer than >0 
children In sparsely settled areas education is provided by oorreepondesce. During 
1M0-J1 the elementary enrollment In these course* totaled 617; for high-school pupil* 
il was 706, and for returned soldiers tek 1 ng high .school correspondence courses It was 37. 
More than W peroanl of the ninth- and Ucblh-gpde pupils were successful in being 
promoted, of the eleventh -grade pupUaWho ha#to stand departmental examinations 
73 percent were successful. * r 


Bawdkn, William T. Th© contribution of oorredjxmdenoe-initruction 
method to industrial education. Washington, Gbfernment Print- 
ing Office, 1922. (Bureau of Education, Industrial Education 
Circular No. 19, January 1922.) 

A conference report of specialists In Industrial education/ pointed out that “ corre- 
spondence Instruction is essentially a method of individual Instruction which ha? great 
possibilities in vocational education”, and that “It is important that we as educators 
And ways and m ea ns of delivering far more of educational service for las money.” 

Bittner, W. 8., and M a llort, fl. F. University teaching by mail. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1933/ 

Thi? book represents a Nation-wide survey of correspondence instruction. It preeents ** 
data on the history of such Instruction, the courses and subjects offered, the students 
etaroUed, problems and policies involved, suooess of students studying by oormpond- 
enoe, and the principles of teaching worked oat . The study is limited to courses 
offered by universities and colleges and to those offered os, the ooUcge level, but It points 
. out a greet many facta which are equally applicable to the- high -school JevgL 
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BrTTKKR W. S. and Mallory H. F. High-School correspondence 
/ counM. Unpublished manuscript in the files of Prof. W. 8. 
Bittner, Extension Diviaipn, University of Indiana, 1933. 

Tbe manuscript was prepared in connection with the book * * University Teach lag by 
Mail ’' ll list* the universities and collage* offering $dgb -school correspaodanas ocxirwe, 
ana) yu* lbg character of such oourwa, ciiaa the prindplas tod policies at these tnsuiu 
lions Id the admlnUtnUo© at such course*, (toes some date an pupli enroll manta, act of 
pupil*, ocoupatiatfa of pupil*, tuacmee with oarrespoodsttcw counwe, and cooperative 
relationship between the institution* furnishing auob course* and the high schools 
mine them * 

Hrainahd, F. Pa Personal elements in correspondence study. School 
and Society, J7: ,384-87. April 1923. 

8bo*» severe) ways In which oormspondeno* wunw may vitalised and adaptal 
to tbs nature of tbs course and tbs needs of ths parsons taking ihs course 

Broady, Knute O Supervised correspondence study Riven new 
impetus. Nebraska Educational Journal, 1£ 58, February 1932. 

An announcement of a L\000 grant mads by tbs CarnsfiFf oundatton to ths Univer- 
sity of Nebraska for the cup port of ei pert mental and developmental work of correspond' 
enoe study as a part of lbs curriculum of ths high school*. A general plan of procedure* 

* is also outlined. * 


— - Platt, Earl T, and Bell, M. D. Practical procedure* for 

enriching the curriculumsv^f small schools. LiMpln, Nebr , Ury- 
versity of Nebraska publication, Educational Monograph, no. 2, 
June 1931. 4 - / 

S discussion of various w*)i and means through which curriculum offerings in high 
schools, especially 'small high school*, oan be enriched. Tbs plans chiefly emphasised 
are (1) more and better alternation of oaurm*. (?) individualised Instruction, tS) super* 
vised correspondence lesson*. Definite programs and dally schedules aft presented 
utilising these plana 

Castle, A. W. Enrichment of secondary school courses of study by 
the CLse of correspondence courses. Addresses and proceedings of 
the Ny.ional Education Association, 69:331-39, 1931. 

Point* out tbs various rpaeeas why cfvTOspoDdenofc courses are particularly' useful in 
Improving the services to society of secondary education. It argues that only through 
the aid at such courses oan tbs high school offer a sufficiently diversified course of Mudy 
to meet the individual pupil need* of the present day. It also points out that tbe oorre* 
spondee oe procedure hap some advantages over tbe group recitation scheme in fitting 
children for adult life. - 


Chase, Stuart. Two-hundred-thousand student* and 4,000,000 
alumni. Fortune, 7:66-71, 96-101, June 1933. 

A dlacuasio^ of correspondence education as it is provided chiefly by commercial 
corral pondea as school*, And. especially the International Correspondence School. 
Gives somf definite data on ths scope of their activities, their business practices, and 
lbs advantages and disadvantages of ths services rendered by these school*. 

Clark, E. Eterrtt. Instruction by mail in Massachusetts. School 
Life, 17:188, June 1932. • J 

Describes how correspondence courses fill a need in tbe ever-increasing demands of 
educational progress end points out how such courses ere used to furnish tbe weed* of 
high -school pupils, tebedally in rural areas. , 0 

Committer on curriculum problems in the small high school. 
In Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education AsQoc^tion. 

The committee report dies the general' curriculum problems which result because of 
the mall rises of mall high schools and azpons other methods, suggests tbe introduction 
of correspondence oourses to supplement curriculum offerings. Tbe article also suggests 
the provision of itinerant special teacher*. - • * 
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Cunningham, K. fc 8. Primary - education by correspondence. Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Melbourne University Press, 193l.^ 

This little book gives a oomplete account of the methods and achievements of the 
Australian correspondence schools in' instructing children living in isolated areas. 
This work was first begun in 1014 in the State of Victoria. The other Australian States 
followed until in 1922 all of t^em had correspondence departments. In 1930 a total of 
13,284 pupils were enrolled in these courses, being 1.5 percent of all the children In school. 
Since its beginning the correspondence departments in all the AustralianyfUates have 
enrolled a total of 65,000 pupils in such courses. They employ a total staff of 240 full- 
time teachers, 1 part-time teacher, and 15 clerks. 

Diamond, Thomas. Cooperation between a correspondence school and 
a public high school. Educational Review, 71:34-41, January 
1926. - 

Mr. Diamond gives an account of the administrative policies developed by Superin- 
tendent Mitchell in the high school of Benton Harbor, Mich. This school has affili- 
ated itself with the several commercial correspondence schools through which it supple- 
ments its curriculum offerings. Correspondence courses are taken both by pupils in 
regular daily attendance and others attending at intervals only. 

Frontier* schools in Manitoba. Survey, 63:226-27, November 15, 
1929. 

Qives brief account of the Inauguration of correspondence for children in Manitoba 
In districts where as yet no schools have been built, for children inolistricts in which 
schools were closed because pupils had dwindled to fewer than the required number, 
crippled children unahle to attend school, and children eliminated or needed for work 
before completing the eighth grade. After some experimentation a scheme has been 
evolved so that each correspondence child has the help and interest of (1) an experienced 
teacher, (2) a teacher in training, and (3) a class of dty children. The second heliw to 
provide practice in teaching and the third provides a means of personal contact for 
isolated children. * 

Henzlik, F. E., Richards, W. M., and Ireland, C. J. Practical 
economies in school administration. 1 Lincoln, Nebr., University 
of Nebraska, Educational monograph no 3, 1932. 

Among other suggestions far school economies it outlines the possibilities of high- 
school correspondence courses. Specific cases of savings are cited. 

Hioh-bchool leaving correspondence course. Technical Branch, 
Department of Education, Parliament Building. Winnepeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 

i This bulletin recognizes the variety of aptitudes for which the high school must fit 

p its products and points out the diSculty of providing courses in the special fields, 
a especially in the vocations, without recourse to correspondence lessons. It points out 

the need far hlgh-school courses for those who will not go to the university or to normal 
sobools. To meet these problems a new high -school leaving course was planned. The 
pupil who cbooeee this course may take correspondence work instead of a foreign lan- 
guage or some other option. Arrangements have been made with a number of tb$< 
old reliable qocrespondenoe schools whereby their textbooks and instruction service 
are made available to high-school students in any part of the Province as a part or their 
regular course. 

Kefauver, G. N.„Noll, V. H., anS Drake, C. E. How 46 high\ 
schools use correspondence course*}. School Life, 17: 161-62, May 
1932. 

A questionnaire to 183 high schools which were reported as using correspondence 
lessons brought returns from 93 and a statement that such oounes were beifig used by 
46 schools. The major part of the study is devoted to the administrative practices 
followed In these 46 schools with respect to correspondence courses, the types of cor- 
respondence courses offered, advantages of such courses, and the results achieved. 
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Kefauver, G. Noll, V, H; f and Dra^e, C. E. Part-time sec- 
ondary schools. Washington,' Government Printing Office, 1933. 
(Office of^ Education, Bulletin 1932, no. 17, National Survey of 
Secondary Ed ucatiodp Monograph no. 3.) 

Presents data from an Investigation of the use of correspondence lesson* in high 
school. Of 183 schools reported as using such oourses 96 responded to a questionnaire 
and 48 of these said they either had or were now using such courses. The study 
revealed a wide variety of courses but two types stood out: (1) Those eommonJy 
offered in small high schools, and (2) highly technical courses which the average high 
school is not prepared to give. Correspondence courses were given mostly in small 
high 'schools. Courses were obtained from both collegiate and commercial schools. 
Enrollments In si^cfa bourses ranged from 1 to 70, averaging 7 or 8 pupils per school. 

Keister, Baird V. A comparison of resident and nonresident students 
in two Nebraska high schools. Master’s thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1928. 

Compares 400 resident and nonresident high -school pupils as to entrance prepara- 
tion, intelligence, and high-school progress. 

Koos, L. V. Securing cooperative effort within the Chaffee union 
high school and the Chaffee junior college district. In Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, 1929. pp. 160-63. ' 

An account of how elementary school trustees and union high school trustees cooper- 
ate for the common good. An organization of trustees was formed which promotes 
their mutual welfare. The union high school junior college district transports all 
children, sends special teachers to rural schools, conducts evening schools, provides 
correspondence courses for pupil9 of high-school age who cannot attend as well as for 
adults, conducts an experimental fruit farm, gives agricultural training to farmers, 
and provides traveling schools If needed. 

Lono, Forrest E. Correspcmdencc study in the small high school. 
Junior-Senior High-School Clearing House, 4 : 236-42, December 
1929. 


A general discussion of the whole movement and a proposed plan for the adminis- 
tration of high-school correspondence courses on a State basis. 


— The organization of secondary education with special 
reference to the small high school. Doctor's thesis, School of 
Education, New York University, 1928. 


<3k 


A study based upon the curricular offerings of 166 small high schools. It finds col- 
lege preparatory oourses gieatly predominating. It reveals some important findings 
concerning vocational courses, and the whole problem of supplementing the offerings 
of small high schools by correspondence lessons. The study concludes that such les- 
sons are /feasible and worthy of promotion. A definite plan of procedure is outlined 
providing for the preparation of such lessons by State school authorities, a definite 
room and teacher for the administration gf these lessons, and a definite time and place 
on the pupils' program for study. 

The study also evaluates the experience with correspondence lessons of British 
Columbia, Benton Harbor, Mich., and Newton, Iowa. The study gives an excellent 
list of references on the use of correspondence lessons. 

itoba, Canada. Department of Education. 


The correspondence branch of this department has issued several mimeographed 
circulars deecribing the higb-echool courses offered to pupils not accessible to a regular 
high school and giving the plans and regulations which have been worked out to 
govern this work. 
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Maul, Rat C. A study of administrative practices in correspondence 
study departments of teachers colleges and normal schools. 

* Studies in Education, vol. 1, no. 1, January 1930. K annas State 

Teachers College, Emporia. 

P (Resume of study also published Id Bulletin of Education* University of 

*, r , vol. 2* no. 8* April 1990). , 

Represents a study of 157 teachers colleges and normal schools. It was found that 

Mtf these offered correspondence work. A total of 24 were offerinf courses on a higb- 

.* W*kol lev# and enrolled 945 pupOs in this work. The cost eras found to range per ‘ 

Vadit hour from ll.75 to IS. 25. The average was 13.25. 

- Y 

MichiAaR State Department of Pubuc Instruction. A compre- 
hensive plan of vocational education for high schools. State 
Board of Control ?&r Vocational Education, Lansing, Mich., 1926. 

A small pamphlet compiled by Prof. Thomas Diamond of the University of Michigan 
and predented as a report of the Vocational Education Committee of Michigan State 
Teachers Association. The plan presented calls for providing an opportunity in high 
school to take vocational courses by correspondence. In general the plan proposed is 
similar to that followed at Benton Harbor. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Vocational Guidance Bulletin. Minneapolis 
Public Schools, 1928. 

Issues a warning against the defects of many training courses offered by commercial 
correspondence schools, analyzes their methods* and points out the advantages of 
attending day or evening schools Instead. 

Mitchell, S. C. For the 90 percent. School Review, 31: 439-44, 
June 1923. 

The article points out that 90 percent of our children are eliminated from school before 
they graduate from high school. The writer asserts that the failure of the avenge 
high-school course, especially in the small school to fit the pupils' needs. Is one of the 
reasons why pupils and their elders lose interest in these schools. He points out that 
thousands are taking course* offered by commercial correspondence schools because 
these All a practical need, and he proposes that such correspondence courses shall be 
made a part of the offerings of our public high schools. The article represents the begin- 
nings of the “ Benton Harbor Plan." 

The Benton Harbor Plan — An economy measure. American 

School Board Journal, 84: 20-21, April 1933. 

Discusses the economy aspects of the plan evolved by this school of making more than 
400 courses available to high-school pupils by arrangement with a few of the best and 4 
most reliable oommerdal correspondence schools. 

Morribon, Robert H. Opportunities for educational extension in 
rural school communities. American Schoolmaster, 30: 267-72, 
October 1927. 

The article gives a discussion of the curricula limitations of the rural high school and 
makes suggestions for the extension of these curricula by means of correspondence 
courses* evening courses, short courses* and directed reading. It proposes a definite 
plan for State management of correspondence work for high schools. 

Nebraska, University of. Lincoln, Nebr. 

8everal circulars published as " University Extension News" and mimeographed 
reports have been brought out by both the Extension Division and the Teachers College 
of this University giving detailed information on the use of high-school correspondence 
courses in that State* 
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Nojtsinqcb, John S. Correapopdence schools, lyceums, chautauquss. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1926. 

The first 06 pages of the book are dqvoted to 4 study of the history sand the present 
status of the correspondence schools. Most of the data presented deal with the private 
or commercial schools, analysing their business practices, the courses offered, the student 
body, and the methods, content, and cost of the Instruction offered by these schools 
The book also suggests a law lor the regulation of correspondence ^boofi. 

Platt, Earl T. Techniques for enriching the curricuUinots of 2-teacher 
4-year high schools of Nebraska. Master's thesii,' University 
Library, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 1930. 

The study reports the combination of pupils of several year levels, e.g , first- and 
second-year English, and the use of self-administrative lemons developed locally and 
eorrespondeooe lessons as aids in teaching these pupils on an individual basis. It was 
found that by this plan much lees time was necessary for class instruction, that the 
teacher could handle larger classes, and that class progress was normal. 

Long-distance courses. School Life, 18: 191-92, June 1933. 

A brief but pointed discussion of secondary education by correspondence as it is being 
developed in Nebraska. 

Reed, A. A. Nebraska's experiment with rural high ftchoola. Edu- 
cational Record, vol. 14, no. 3, July 1933. 

An address given before the American Council on Education describing the plan for 
using correspondence courses for the enrichment of the curriculum of small high schools 
and pointing out the various advantages of this plan in Nebraska. 

South Aubtralia. Education department lessons by mail for chil- 
dren “out back." School Life, 17: 81-82, January 1932. 

Describes the plan of providing by correspondence for the education of children In 
areas where there are too few to maintain a school. To be eligible, pupils must live 
4 miles or more from a school. The work is limited to the elementary level. This in- 
struction is practically free. 

Vandercook, D. C. How one high school expanded its service to the^ 
community. Trained Men, 12: 58-00, 64, Autumn 1932. * 

A historical sketch of the * * Benton Harbor Plan" and a brief aooount of its present 
status. 

Victoria, Australia, Department of Education. Rural educa- 
tion in Victoria maintained at State expense. School Life, 12: 141— 
42, April 1927. 

Describes the plan followed in this State providing education to isolated children by 
correspondence both on the elementary and secondary level. The experiment has been 
successful. 

iV 

Western Australia, Department of Education. Educating a 
scanty population scattered over enormous area. School Life, 
12: 171-73, May 1927. (See also Schoo 1 Life, June 1927.) 

A brief account of the me of correspondence lessons in A ustralU as a means of bringing 
education to isolated children. This work began with elementary children but has 
spread to the high school. 

Windeb, E. E. Possibilities of individualized instruction in the small 
high schools. School and Society, 21: 489-93, April 25, 1925. 

The article proposes a scheme through which itinerant supervisors and teachers era 
to give individualised instruction on a contract basis. Such lemon contracts and the 
Decenary study materials could be provided by oorrespondeooa. 
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WissEitAN, C. L. Correspondence courses in secondary schools. Doc- 
tor's thesis, School of Education, New York University, 1932. 

An invwtigatiOD of two aspects of correspondence study In high school, , vis, (1) those 
offered through college and university extension services, and (2) tboee for which arrange, 
ments are made with other agencies for the purpose of enriching high-school opportuni- 
ties. With respect to each of these aspects the study presents data on (e) nature and 
amount of high-school work offered by oorreepondenoe, (6) administrative practice 
adopted by Institution preparing and high schools using these courses, (c) the types of 
pupils enrolling for these courses, (d) types of courses which are most popular, (e) reasons 
for taking nigh-school courses by correspondence, (/) some conditions of study under 
which correspondence oourses are pursued, (g) failures in high-school study by corre- 
spondence, and (A) advantages and disadvantages peculiar to high -school study by 
oorreepondenoe. 

Wooden, H. Z., and Mort, Paul R. Supervised correepondence study 
for high-school pupils. Teachers college record, 30: 447-52, 
February 1929. 

The article describes the administrative problems and educational advantages, re- 
sulting from the use of correspondence courses to sfefrplement the curriculum offerings 
of a small high school at Butler, Ind. Agreements have been reached between selected 
correspondence schools and the local board of education whereby ^he former offer their 
regular services under specified conditions and the board pays the tuition charges; the 
student pays the cost of books and materials. The school supervises the Instruction 
and assists the pupil in his work. 

In the Introduction Doctor Mort endorses the scheme and discusees the possibilities of 
its widfcr use in high schools. 


APPENDIX 

Samples on pages 67-69 illustrate the type of publicity 
materials sent out by the Massachusetts Division of Uni- 
versity Extension. This service unit of the State Department 
of Education of Massachusetts strives constantly to keep 
before persons of high-school age, adults, and the local school 
authorities the availability of various types of instructional 
aid by correspondence. And it tries to develop a demand for 
such service. One of the chief reasons why high-school 
correspondence courses have not been used as widely as they 
could be is that educational institutions offering such courses 
have not sufficiently made this service known; they have not 
convinced either the schools or the public that this is>a 
reliable means of economically acquiring an education and 
usefully employing the ever increasing leisure. 
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If You Hope To Make Good — 

Everyone of us has plans for the future. No matter what 
we do now, no matter what position we occupy, we look 
ahead to something better in the years to come. 

This hope, this sort of expectation, this optimistic outlook 
is one of the finest things in life. It gives us renewed courage 
when difficulties face us. It wipes out the dark clouds from 
our picture of life and paints in sunshine. 

Such a vision of the future as this embraces many things 
— • a better position — more leisure — fnore real enjoyment of 
life. < 

But in this regard there is one vitally important principle 
of action that we must never forget, a principle that is best 
stated as a warning — 


Don’t Stop Learning! 

There is no surer way to kill your aspirations than to 
stop learning. Progress is the first law of the universe and 
to you progress means constantly refreshing ypur store of 
knowledge. V 

Of course, there are various ways in which to leant; You 
may learn by experience alone, which is slow and seldom 
necessary. You may learn also by, picking up information, 
piecemeal out of books, by attending stray lectures, and the 
like. "But in truth, are there methods praiseworthy or even 
practical? 

No, the easiest way, the quickest way and, without doubt, 
the best way is to take systematic instruction — educational 
courses. Courses of study comprise no royal road to learrf- 
ing. You must work and study but you are given expert 
guidance and assistance. 

The Division of University Extension of the State Depart- 
ment of Education offers you unequalled opportunities for 
training; it presents, to you the materials out of which the 
ladder to real achievement may be constructed. Corres- 
” pondence courses in over two hundred subjects are available, 
more than one of which are surely applicable to your par- 
ticular circumstances. 

Massachusetts University Extension home study courses 
have lifted many a man and woman to success — have helped 
them to realize their dreams of the future. Let them dp 
the same for you. Cut out the coupon on the opposite page, 
mail it immediately and you are 'one day nearer your goal*' 

Sampu 1. Ad appeal to O on tl iHia education under guidance through home study courses 


Coupon— CUT HERE 
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The Material Value of An Education 

A large investment trust company with offices in many titles em- 
blazons the page of an advertising booklet with the following head- 

linfc: ‘‘You don't need wealth to leave your son a legacy GIVE 

HIM AN EDUCATION." 

Business advertises education because the value, of knowledge is 
recognized universally. It has an appeal to all. The humblest man 
in the street understands perfectly that a good education means a 
good income. Thcrefofe, he will sacrifice and save to put his children 
thrdugh school. 

.Massachusetts Univebity Extension presents the appeal in behalf 
of education in a Rightly different way. It challenges you not only 
to recognize the value of education but to ACT upon it. 

GIVE YOURSELF AN EDUCATION 


Indifference is the only obstacle in the yay. For a small cost you 
have the best training at your disposal. Act at once. Mail the coupon 
below today. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE-SUPPORTED HOME STUDY 
COURSES- 


Accounting 
Advertising 
Art Appreciation 
Astronomy 
Automobile* 

Biology 

Blue Print and Plan Reading 

Bookkeeping 

Building Repair* 

Carpentry 
Chemistry 
ark* 1 

Civil Service Preparatory 
Commercial Correspondence 
Concrete Construction 
Design, Machine 
Drawing. Mechanical and 
Architsctuigl 
Econo mica 
Electricity 


Engineering 

Mechanical 

Electrical 

Structural 

Covermnent 

Harmony 

Healing and Ventilating 
HUt«ry 

Home Decoration 
Household Management 
Industrial Management 


Journalism 
Lai 


ingnagen 

English 

French 


Latin 
Spaniab 
German 
Law Buciaets 
Lumber and Its Uses 
Mathematic* 


Methods oi Teaching 
CilUenthip 
Eagiah 
Matbrtsailc* 

M lisle Appreciation 

Penmanship 

Personnel Management 

Phyaics 

Plumbing 

Psychology. Applied 
Pulj^and Paper Making 

Refrigeration 
Salesmanship 
Show Card Writing 
Sociology 

Steel Building Design 
Stenogra physand Type- 
writing 

Textile Processes and Design 
Traffic Management 


SotirKs may be started at any time. 

Without incurring obligation of any land please check (x) subjects io 
which you sre interested «pd mail Qoupoo to University Extension. State House. 
Boston, Maas, 


Name .< 



4^0. rm a 


SAuru 2.— -ATlst of the courses offered for home study Vy U^Slate of Massachusetts and 
convenient means for gaining additional ^formation. 
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C/jj/urrSTTumJ^ 'Q/asn/u'n 

I/inJs-i %<u*n L ^oMost - 
Juno. 6, 1953 
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Dear Slri 

Ton days ago I wrote to high school ’principals In 
Massachusetts, calling attention to the valuable opportunity 
available to graduates this year thrombi State University Ex- 
tension correspondence courses. 1 i had particularly in HtyI 
the fact that probably eighty per cent of these graduates 
will not be able to go on to higher institutions, and that of 
these, me ny either will not find Jobs for some time, or will 
have to start work .at wry .poor Jobs. 

, * To date, 86 principals have requeated over 0611 copies 

of the "Don't Stop Learning" bulletin for distribution to 
their graduating classes. 

This Immediate response suggests a widespread reallta- 
tion among principals that unless graduates use their leisure * 
time tc good advantage, tholr ambition, initiative, and powers 
of concentration w*ill suffer dangerously. 

The reaponee also leads me to believe that you probably 
intended to reply, but postponed the matter and have since 
ovorlooked it. 

Copies of the bulletin are still available. I shall 
be glad to send you a supply upon receipt of the return post- 
card which this letter oontains. 

I am also enclosing a recent Uni vtfraity Extension News- 
letter bearing directly upon this whole question. You may find 
it suggestive in presenting the matter to, your seniors. 

Of course, if you have already sent for the bulletins, 
please dlaregcrd this letter. 


Sxmpli 3— A timely letter to school officers suggesting continued study for unemployed 

hlgh-ecbool graduates. 


Sincerely yeure. 


^ Direotor. ' 
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